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“BETTER THAN ANY OTHER” 


Hore Street Hien 
Providence, R. I. 

It is now past ten o’clock in the evening and I have 
spent the entire evening in reading and studying 
HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY. It is better than any other modern history 
textbook I know of. The author has admirably done 
just what he ought to have done, namely,—given the 
reader an intelligent appreciation of the life that now is. 
So many, many books, otherwise good, lack just this big 


FOR TEACHER OR LIBRARIAN 


GUIDE TO THE 
STUDY AND READING OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. By Edward Channing, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, and Frederick Jackson Turner, Harvard 
University. 


N invaluable manual in American history. 


; ; essential. I am glad Harding has done his duty and has 
Its comprehensive arrangement permits . 
: A done it so well. 
ready access to a store of valuable infor- J. Mavison GaTnayy, 
mation of special interest to teacher and Department of History. | 
librarian. This data includes suggestions in the 


reading and teaching of history, classified lists of 
books and other materials, and topics in American 
history with specific references. As one reviewer 
says: ‘‘Itisof course not only the best, but an indis- 
pensable manual for the student of American history.” 


HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY, $1.50 


By Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph.D., 
Professor of European History, Indiana University. 
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Sanford’s New Series of American History Maps 
SENT ON APPROVAL ! 
READ WHAT USERS SAY OF THEM 


AT FIRST SKEPTICAL — NOW 
CONVINCED 


I CONSIDER THEM THE BEST 


VERY SATISFACTORY INDEED 


ul h 1 I After a very careful examination and Thank you very kindly for submitting y 
a yd ‘Sanford History’ Maps. It is a thorough test in our history classes the Sanford U.S, History Maps to me. Ss ; 
safe to say that there is no one set of here I have recommended the purchase I have examined all of them care- Oe. 
to the teacher and to the stu. ofthe Samford American History Maps. fully, find them very satisfactory. 
dent as this series. I do not hesitate to say that Iconsider indeed, and shall seek to add as ~ 
rather skeptical as to the value the best maps on the market for many ‘of them as possible to 
the high school, but I find myself wee the teaching of American history. You our equipment. F 2 st 
constantly. ready source great liberty to quote my opinion, as 1 Very truly yous, 
things that would take longtoexplain; think aids of this kind should be found , : 
it affords a basis for map work. The 


maps on the development of the West, 
the growth of population, immigration, 
railways, etc., are useful. 

I think that no school history room 
is complete without this series. 


P. M. MELCHOIR, 


Head, History Dept., Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


in every school history room. 
Yours very truly, 


O,M. DICKERSON, 


Head, History Dept., State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn. 


ROBERT A. MAURER, gee 623 S. Wabash Ave. 


Head, Dept. of History, 
Washington, D. C., 
High Schools. 


Chicago, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN : 
You may ship on a 


_proval 1 complete set of 


Sanford American History 


©”. Maps with Teacher’s Manual 


factory we shal 


and tripod supporter. If satis- 


keep and pay 


$24.00 for same. If unsatisfactory 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Publishers 
U. S. Agents for W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS and ATLASES , i pe — 
623-629 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
‘Town 


State 


The Library and Iclistory Study 


BY W. DAWSON JOHNSTON, ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


A report of the Committee of Review of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, lately made pub- 
lic, says that examinations in history set by the Board 
showed the largest percentage of failures of any set 
by that body, and that a reconsideratoin of the his- 
tory requirements must soon be undertaken if a 
higher percentage of pass marks is not forthcoming. 
Professor MacDonald of Brown University, in a 
paper in “ Education” for June, entitled, “ College 
‘Entrance Requirements in History,’ agrees with 
those making the report, and feels that, perhaps, too 
much emphasis has been laid on collateral reading. 
Professor Sioussat, in the TeacHer’s MaGa- 
zinE for September, takes issue with him. He does 
not think that too much emphasis has been laid on 
collateral reading, but fails to offer any other satis- 
factory explanation of existing conditions. In fact, 
both Professor MacDonald and he seem to incline to 
the view that it is the lack of equipment of the teach- 
ers, which is chiefly, if not solely, responsible for the 
failure of historical teaching. In a sense, this is 
true, but it is, I am certain, equally true that the 
equipment of the history teachers is not inferior to 
that of other teachers, and that the failure of the 
students to pass these examinations shows the in- 
adequacy of the examinations as much as it does the 
inadequacy of teaching. In other words, the stand- 
ards of the College Entrance Examination Board are 
no longer the standards of the majority of history 
teachers. At the same time, one who is much inter- 
ested in the advancement of historical teaching can- 
not but admit that we are far from having a clear 
idea of the aims or methods of historical teaching, 
and in particular, very far indeed from having a clear 
idea of what collateral reading should be required 
and how library resources may be organized in order 
to get it done most effectively. Yet collateral read- 
ing and library research constitute the main differ- 
ence betwen the old and the new methods of historical 
teaching. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE OF SEVEN. 


After the publication of the report of the Commit- 
tee of Seven of the American Historical Association 
on the study of history in schools in 1898, the text- 
book method of instruction in history was definitely 
abandoned and the laboratory method adopted. Boys 
and girls, it was said, do not remember one-tenth of 
one per cent. of all the facts they are asked to learn 
in history courses, and the most radical were bold 
enough to say that the facts would be of no use to 


them even if they could remember them. There 
seemed to be general agreement among the leaders of 
opinion that history could keep its place in the cur- 
riculum only as a disciplinary study, and that in 
teaching, emphasis should be laid upon historical 
method rather than upon historical fact. 

At the same time, however, little organized effort 
was made to adapt methods of teaching to the new 
ideal, and little effort made to equip historical 
laboratories. The Committee of Seven said that the 
library should be the center and soul of all study in 
history and literature, and that no vital work could 
be carried on without books to which pupils might 
have ready and constant access. “ History more 
than any other subject in the secondary curriculum,” 
they declared, “demands for effective work a 
library and the ability to use it.” 

The committee observed that few schools require 
as many as 300 pages of collateral reading a year, 
end that three-fourths of them had no specified re- 
quirements whatever, but it made no effort to indi- 
cate what the minimum of collateral reading should 
be. 

The committee described library conditions as 
equally unsatisfactory. Practically every .school it 
said, recognizes that a library is necessary, and has 
a few books more or less wisely chosen and more or 
less antiquated, but it is still easier to get five 
thousand dollars for physical and chemical labora- 
tories than five hundred dollars for reference books. 
As a consequence, few schools have good collections 
of even the standard secondary writers, and even 
schools with considerable libraries seem unable to add 
the new books of importance. Yet in full view of 
these facts, the committee merely recommended the 
establishment of a library in each school and the dis- 
play of its book collections on open shelves. 

In the third place, it recognized the value of in- 
struction in historical method in general and in 
bibliographical method in particular, and gave ex- 
pression to their feeling in a few benevolent plati- 
tudes to the effect that teachers should develop the 
power of using books gradually but systematically. 
In the earlier years teachers should read to the class 
passages from entertaining histories. In later years 
pupils should do their own reading, and to some ex- 
tent find their own reading. ‘‘ Let the pupil learn 
how to understand and use pages,” they said, “ be- 
fore he uses books, and let him learn how to use one 
or two books before he is set to rummaging in a 
library.” In other words, they observed, teach pupils 
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how to use intelligently tables of contents and in- 
dexes, and also how to turn to account library cata- 
logues and indexes to general and periodical litera- 
ture. But beyond making these rather sophomoric 
recommendations they did nothing either to sys- 
tematize bibliographical instruction or indicate what 
should be the minimum of requirements in this direc- 
tion. Pupils were still left to rummage in the library. 

Later, the Committee of Five on the study of his- 
tory in secondary schools, appointed in 1907, in- 
cluded in its investigation an inquiry upon school 
equipment for teaching history. But its report pub- 
lished in 1911 contained no definite information with 
regard to conditions, and no comment upon condi- 
tions beyond the vague statement that the equipment 
for the teaching of history in most schools was quite 
inadequate. 

Again the Committee of Eight on the study of his- 
tory in elementary schools, in their inquiry asked to 
what extent is supplementary material introduced, 
but only reported that it appeared to be difficult to 
secure sufficient appropriations for the purchase of 
this material, adding the somewhat academic observa- 
tion that the public library under the control of the 
school board does at times render effective co-opera- 
tive service. 

Indeed it was left for a committee of the Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English to outline the problem 
created by the new conditions of history teaching, and 
throw some light upon possible methods of solving 
the problem. ‘This committee found that the equip- 
ment cost per pupil in history, as well as in English, 
was very much less than for any other subject which 
requires extensive equipment. To be exact, it found 
that the history equipment cost per pupil in 60 schools 
reporting was $2.39, and that the average annual in- 
crease per pupil was 22 cents. These facts, it seems 
to me, indicate more clearly than any report made by 
historians that the subject of historical equipment 
should receive more serious consideration. 

Side by side with these facts may be placed those 
given in the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1910 regarding the number 
of students of history in secondary schools in this 
country. In that report, he said that in 8,097 
schools there were 406,784 students of history; in 
other words, 55 per cent. of all pupils in secondary 
schools. That means that in St. Paul, for example, 
there are in the public high schools alone about 1,670 
students of history. The effective direction of the 
reading of this great body of students constitutes a 
problem which is of interest not only to the teacher, 
but also to the librarian. 

It is not possible on this occasion to do more than 
outline the problem as it presents itself to a librarian, 
but even an outline may be useful as far as it goes. 
In the first place, I may say, the librarian as such is 
not interested in the aims and methods of historical 
teaching, except in as far as these make it necessary 
for him to provide the material required by teacher 
and pupil, and provide what is wanted, when it is 
wanted and where it is wanted. ‘ 


It may be desirable to determine the minimum 
amount of reading which should be required in gen- 
eral, but whether it is or not, it is desirable that in 
each school the amount of time which can and should 
be given to reading in each subject should be deter- 
mined, the required and recommended reading listed, 
and both pupil and librarian advised not only as to 
what is to be required and what recommended, but 
also as to when the required reading is to be done, 
and how many are expected to do it. : 


Lisrary ORGANIZATION. 


In determining what books should be provided at 
any point, the number of copies of each which should 
be provided, and the number of seats for readers, it 
is necessary to know not only what number of pupils 
are expected to use the books, and how much time is 
allowed for the reading, but also where the reading 
can be done most effectively and most easily. In 
other words, it is necessary to decide which books 
should be placed in the class room, either per- 
manently or temporarily, which in the school library 
either on reserved shelves or on open shelves, and 
which may be left to the public library to supply from 
its own shelves, either for reference use or for home 
reading. 

And here, again, we must be influenced in a large 
measure by the grade of pupil. The younger pupil 
must do most of his work in the class and in the class- 
room, but the more mature student will do the better 
part of his work in the school library and in the pub- 
lic library, and should receive as much, if not more, 
credit for work of this kind than for attendance at 
recitations. 

We must be influenced also by considerations of 
economy. ‘The class-room library cannot be made a 
substitute for the school library, and should not be, 
nor can the school library be made a substitute for 
the public library. For this reason a measure of cen- 
tralization of library administration is desirable. 
Without it the teacher with the loudest voice is likely 
to have the advantage in the distribution of funds for 
equipment, books are likely to remain in a school or 
class-room after the use for them has passed, and the 
greatest needs of the school in respect to library 
equipment are apt to be slighted. 


Dup.tication or Books. 


At the same time, it is essential that the books in 
common use be duplicated in large numbers, espe- 
cially in the elementary courses and in required read- 
ing. In the field of general history much has been 
done to improve conditions, and incidentally relieve 
the pressure upon libraries by the publication of col- 
lections of illustrative material from original and 
other sources. In the field of local history, too, 
something has been done. The Rhode Island De- 
partment of Education, for example, published among 
its “‘ Rhode Island educational circulars” an histori- 
cal series relating to local history, and intended pri- 
marily for use in schools. And the Minneapolis 
Public Library publishes a series of mimeographed 


sheets relating to Minneapolis and vicinity for the 
same purpose. Much more may be done by commer- 
cial publishers, by school departments, by historical 
societies, by libraries and by local newspapers to 
facilitate the documentation of elementary historical 
research. 

Use or 

If duplication of copies of books, or of etxracts 
from books is the one thing useful in the successful 
organization of required reading, a syllabus is the 
thing most needed in the direction of recommended 
reading. At present it is customary at the expense 
of the time of teacher or pupil to write this outline 
on the blackboard and ask pupils to copy it, or to 
dictate it to the class. In either case, the biblio- 
graphical references are ordinarily incomplete or in- 
accurate, or if they are not, they are rendered incom- 
plete and inaccurate by the copyist. The result is 
not bibliographical guidance, but a series of biblio- 
graphical puzzles. The only remedy for this condi- 
tion of affairs is the preparation of syllabi. These 
must be compiled by the teacher, but in their com- 
pilation the teacher should receive the assistance of 
the librarian, and if the school cannot print or mimeo- 
graph them, the library must. 


Instruction. 

By means of required reading and by means of a 
course of recommended reading, it is possible to con- 
duct a student far on the road to historical learning, 
but it is not possible to give him even an elementary 
knowledge of historical science and method, it is not 
possible to make him an independent student or give 
him the freedom of the library without systematic 
bibliographical instruction. Whether this instruc- 
tion be given by the teacher of history or by the 
librarian, or by both, is immaterial, provided the in- 
struction be good. For my own part, I feel that gen- 
eral bibliographical instruction should be given by the 
librarian and special instruction by the specialist, 
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that the teacher of the more advanced courses in his- 
tory should require a certain degree of bibliographical 
skill, should assign exercises intended to develop such 
skill, and include in examination papers questions 
which will determine what progress has been made. 
Bibliographies and answers to bibliographical ques- 
tions may very well be turned over to the librarian 
for examination and grading. 


Survey or Existinc ConpirTIons. 


I do not know whether the Survey Committee has 
included in its plans provisions for an inquiry into 
the requirements regarding collateral reading, the ex- 
tent of library collections, their organization and ad- . 
ministration, the amount and character of biblio- 
graphical instruction. If it has not, I hope that it 
will do so. Information with regard to present con- 
ditions is the first step toward improving them. We 
need to know not only how large our library collec- 
tions are in general, but also what proportion of the 
collections relate to history, and how many volumes 
are added annually. We need to know whether the 
pupils in our history classes are registered borrowers 
from the library, and how much time they spend in 
library work. We need to know how much the books 
recommended for reading are actually read. A State 
survey along these lines may, I believe, accomplish 
almost as much as a national survey toward defining 
this problem and toward indicating how it may be 
solved. The time is past when teachers should de- 
pend upon pupils for information as to the sources 
of the library and its administration; teachers of 
every subject, and especially teachers of history, 
should have first-hand information upon this subject, 
and not only with regard to local conditions, but with 
regard to conditions in other communities which are 
superior to those at home. * 


1 Read at the meeting of the Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation, St. Paul, October 23, 1914. 


A Fragment of the Passimg Frontier 


BY MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS, PH.D., INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


[The following article is based primarily upon 
observations made by the writer some years ago dur- 
ing a residence of several months in the region de- 
scribed. Through the kind co-operation of Miss 
Minnie FE. Aldrich, superintendent of schools of 
Trinity County, California, it was possible to obtain 
supplementary information, especially with refer- 
ence to existing conditions. Miss Aldrich, however, 
is in no way responsible for any errors which may be 
found in the article. ] 


Certain universal characteristics determine the 
classification of a region as frontier. Of these the 
most important is sparseness of population, accom- 
panied by remoteness from industrial and commercial 
centres. The qualities peculiar to frontier life are 


the products of a frontier environment. Like causes 
produce like effects; hence, throughout the world and 
the ages, frontiers of a given class have had many 
points in common. In our own country, for instance, 
the history of life upon the ranch frontier has been 
repeated, with but slight modifications, as each suc- 
cessive wave of population has rolled westward from 
the Piedmont Plateau on the Atlantic Slope to the 
Coast Range on the Pacific." An understanding of 
frontier life in one region makes more comprehensible 
this stage of progress wherever found. In view of 
this fact, the description of a Western community— 
soon to relinquish its frontier qualities and assume 


1 Turner, Frederick J., “ The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History,” in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1893, pp. 
199-200, 211. 
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the characteristics of the more settled parts of the 
country—may not be without service. 

The territory in question is in the most remote part 
of the Coast Range Mountains in northwestern Cali- 
fornia, and occupies an area of a few hundred square 
miles. The population, which is largely native 
American—with a sprinkling of foreigners and a few 
Indians and half-breeds—averages barely one person 
to the square mile. Far to the north lies the county 
seat, which can be reached only by a journey of from 
fifty to eighty miles, first by horseback over mountain 
trails, and then by stage coach. Two or three times 
a week the United States mail is carried on horseback 
from the ends of the stage lines to the mountain post- 
offices. ‘These latter are situated in private houses— 
those of “the post-masters. Consequently, when a 
post office changes hands it also changes location; and 
the small circle on the map which stands for a moun- 
tain office must be regarded as representing an un- 
stable quantity. In this whole region there is no set- 
tlement which can be dignified by the name of village. 

Practically all of the people own the land on which 
they live, having obtained it in most cases directly 
from the Government, generally under the homestead 
law. ‘Though the mountains are magnificently for- 
ested, up to the present the lumber industry has 
remained undeveloped because of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. The chief money-getting occu- 
pation of this frontier tract is stock-raising, an indus- 
try made possible by the fact that cattle, sheep and 
pigs can convey themselves down to the coast to 
market.* 

These California mountaineers are self-reliant and 
self-sustaining to a remarkable degree. But one or 
two trips per year are made to the coast for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the necessaries which cannot be 
made at home.* Such supplies are purchased in the 
coast towns, or are secured through catalogue from 
the large mail-order houses in Chicago and New York. 

A family which lived in a little valley in the heart 
of the region may serve as a type of the thrifty enter- 
prising frontier family. After failing at grain farm- 
ing because of drought and “hard times,” the two 
parents with several small children moved into the 
mountains and “took up” government land, and en- 
gaged in cattle-raising. At first, while getting on 
their feet financially, they lived in temporary cabins, 
but in a few years the father and sons had most of 
the level land cleared and a comfortable home built. 
As the nearest saw-mill was a great distance away, 
all of the lumber for the buildings was prepared by 
hand from trees felled on the homestead. The house 
stood on slightly elevated ground in a small group of 
pine trees. It was made of hewn logs and was a 
story and a half high. Nothing which went into the 
composition of the building, except the paneled front 
door, the window sashes, and the necessary nails, 
bolts, hinges, ete., was brought from the outside 
world. A large yard around the house was inclosed 


2Cf., Ibid, p. 211. pan 
8 A small stock of pencils, stationery, notions and tobacco 
is generally carried by the local post-master. 


by a picket fence. Across the road were a roomy 
barn and other ranch buildings, high calf and pig 
pens and corrals, all, like the house, made of hand- 
wrought lumber. 

The interior furnishings of the house were also 
largely of domestic manufacture. The well-scrubbed 
floors, made—like the ceilings—of smooth, wide 
boards of sugar pine, was uncovered save for a few 
braided mats and the skins of such wild animals as 
panthers, wild cats and coyotes. With the exception 
of a lounge and a rocker, all of the wooden furniture 
was home-made of simple pattern and unpainted. 
The rocker and lounge contributed to the furnishings 
of the living rbom, which also contained a shectiron 
stove,* a sewing machine, several chairs of oak with 
seats of interlaced rawhide, and two pine tables, upon 
one of which stood the phonograph, found in almost 
every mountain home. The bed-rooms were even more 
simply furnished. Straw ticks of generous propor- 
tions took the place of spring mattresses upon the 
plain pine bedsteads; but there were good feather pil- 
lows, and the bed linen was white and clean. The 
top cover, instead of the conventional white spread, 
was a pieced quilt of elaborate pattern. A corner of 
the room curtained off and supplied with a few hooks 
—was the clothes closet; a small pine table—or a 
packing box fitted with shelves concealed by a cur- 
tain—with a small mirror on the wall above, served as 
a dresser. One large room did service as_ both 
kitchen and dining room. The only part of its fur- 
nishings brought from outside were the cook stove 
and a small stock of kitchen utensils. The large, 
strong dining table was constructed of pine planks, 
and was covered with a cloth made from bleached salt 
sacks pieced together and neatly hemmed. 

The food served upon this table was abundant and 
well cooked. Since practically their only source of 
revenue was their live stock, these mountaineers were 
too thrifty to slaughter them for food, so long as 
game could be had for the hunting. Consequently, 
almost the only meat was game—generally venison, 
served in the form of roasts, stews and steaks, but 
occasionally varied by grouse, quail, or rabbit. 
Though some bolted flour was purchased every sum- 
mer in the settlements, whole wheat flour, made at 
home, was also used. The grain was grown on the 
clearing, cut, as a rule, by scythes, threshed by flails 
or by the tramping of horses’ feet, and ground in a 


hand mill. The wheat, coarsely ground, was also 
made into “mush;” and hominy was prepared from 
field corn. Milk and cream and sweet butter were 
abundant; also home-made cheese, “set” with the 


rennet of a fawn. An orchard and a_ vegetable 
garden, planted on a sunny slope and watered by a 
spring, supplied the table with vegetables, and with 
fruit remarkably free from scale and other parasites 
which have given trouble to horticulturalists else- 
where. A large supply of fruit and vegetables was 
put away for winter use; some was canned and 


*This is not typical; many of the mountaineers heat 
their living rooms by means of a fireplace with a chimney 
of unshaped stone. 
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pickled, but much was preserved by drying, and 
stored away in flour sacks along with the “ jerked” 
venison in the attic. Wild currants, gooseberries and 
blackberries at times augmented the supply of domes- 
tic fruit. 

The mother of this household and her daughters 
had command of other home industries besides those 
already mentioned. From deer tallow and ash lye 
they made all of the soap used by the family. Deer 
tallow, mixed with becs’-wax, was also converted into 
candles, which supplemented kerosene as an illum- 
inant. From fruit parings was made the household 
supply of vinegar. A fair sort of black ink was pro- 
duced by the chemical action resulting from dropping 
rusty nails into a vessel containing the acid juice 
squeezed from green oak galls. The girls made 
coarse brooms for sweeping the yard from fir boughs; 
while for use in the house the mother made strong, 
neat ones from home-grown broom corn, closely re- 
sembling those of factory make. All of the gloves 
for the family were made from deerskins tanned by 
the men and cut and stitched on the sewing machine 
by the mother, who also occasionally filled orders for 
neighbors. The family owned a shoe-repairing out- 
fit, and all of the older members, girls as well as boys, 
repaired their own shoes. 


This family, as has been indicated, is typical of the 
more thrifty mountaineers in the more isolated part 
of the territory ; but the households of the majority of 
the population bear a pretty close resemblance to this 
one. Obviously, however, those who live nearer to 
the settlements display fewer of the frontier charac- 
teristics. It should also be mentioned that at the 
other end of the cultural scale may be found an ocea- 
sional “ squaw man,” who, with his companion, lives 
in a shack or a one-roomed cabin in a manner primi- 
tive indeed. 

In the absence of railroads and of good and ade- 
quate wagon roads, most traveling is on horseback. 
Women generally ride astride on men’s saddles. The 
regulation suitcase is a flour sack. Into this the 
clothes necessary for a journey are stuffed after being 
carefully rolled and wrapped in paper; and the sack 
is tied securely to the back of the saddle. As the 
clothes are generally of strong materials and plainly 
made, they do not suffer much from the treatment. 
There are no inns or hotels in the mountains, but the 
traveler can always secure food and a bed—or a part 
of one—at some private house. The etiquette of the 
frontier demands that anyone in need of shelter and 
entertainment be received. Particularly welcome is 
the stranger from the outside world who produces a 
pleasant break in the monotony of the isolated life. 

The most usual social events are visits—generally 
of at least a day’s duration—dances and weddings. 
If the visitor is a man, unless he is a suitor he gen- 
erally remains out of doors with the men and dis- 
cusses with them the affairs of the neighbors, live 
stock, or stale politics. If the guest is a woman, 
after the usual exchange of gossip, the hostess is like- 
ly to bring out for her inspection the latest samples of 
crocheting and patchwork done by the family—not 


overlooking the work done by little Nellie, not yet 
six, or the “ rising sun” quilt made by grandmother, 
who is past eighty—without glasses. An unusually 
fine pair of wild boar’s tusks or deer’s antlers may 
also be displayed for the interest of the visitor. And 
no guest will depart without hearing the phonograph 
play the records acquired since his last visit. 

Dances generally take place in the district school- 
house, but are occasionally given in a private kome. 
Practically all comers are welcome, and visitors fre- 
quently ride many miles to be present. Amateur 
talent furnishes music; and the dances are those 
which were popular in the more settled communities 
a generation ago. Supper time offers a_ special 
opportunity for the exchange of gossip, and for jests 
and practical jokes, frequently bordering upon 
coarseness, but offered and received with good nature. 

The mountaineers take courtship and marriage 
seriously; flirting is frowned upon, and divorce is 
rare. Girls marry young. Frequently the bridal 
couple go to the county seat for the wedding, and for 
a brief honeymoon, but at times the ceremony is per- 
formed by the local justice of the peace. A home 
wedding is an event of general importance, for the 
invitations are pretty comprehensive. The bride 
usually dresses in a simple white gown made by her- 
self, and the groom perhaps for the first time in his 
life dons a “boiled shirt” and a stiff collar. A 
bountiful feast follows the ceremony, and the occasion 
frequently ends in a dance. On the evening after the 
wedding the young men of the community are likely 
to treat the newly-married pair to the vulgar but 
venerable “ shiveree.” 

Families on the frontier are large; no trace of 
“race suicide” is discernible. Yet though children 
are welcome, these mountain parents are not so am- 
bitious for their offspring as are average American 
parents in the country at large. Many children at- 
tend school very irregularly, partly because the dis- 
tance which they must ride or walk in order to reach 
the district schoolhouse is often great, but not infre- 
quently because parents keep them home to work, or 
permit them to consult their own inclinations about 
attending. In consequence, many children are tardy 
in completing the grammar school course, and a large 
number leave school without finishing it. Only occa- 
sionally is a child sent away to high school or to busi- 
ness college. All children, however, are early taught 
to work with their hands. Little girls of ten or 
twelve often make their own clothes, and also show 
nearly as much skill in cooking and other household 
arts as their mothers; and boys are likewise taught 
when quite young to be skilful at out-of-door work. 
In general, parents seek to give their sons and daugh- 
ters the rudiments of book-learning and the practical 
training which they themselves have acquired, after 
which they are quite satisfied to see them settled upon 
homesteads of their own. 

The wholesome life in the mountains makes for 
health and longevity. But when sickness does come 
the nearest physician, who may live as much as fifty 
miles distant, is sent for but rarely, and then only as 
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a last resort. Instead, some neighbor, skilled in the 
use of home remedies, or possessed of a medicine chest 
and a doctor book, is called in. And though in time 
of health the two families concerned may not be on 
speaking terms, in time of trouble the response is 
prompt and cordial; and everything possible is done 
to relieve suffering and to preserve life. 

Death makes a profound impression, though there 
may be but little display of grief. The code of the 
frontier demands that all who can possibly do so at- 
tend the funeral, whether friend or enemy. By this 
means respect is shown for the deceased—or for 
death itself in the abstract—and sympathy is offered 
to the bereaved ones. The coffin is a plain, unpainted 
box, made by a neighbor and lined with white cloth. 
The funeral services, which are very simple, are held 
in the home of the deceased, or under the trees out 
of doors. A hymn or two are sung, and a leading 
member of the community—frequently the district 
school teacher—reads a passage from the Bible or 
makes a few remarks appropriate to the occasion, 
after which the burial takes place. In the absence 
of a public cemetery, each family has its own burying- 
ground, usually near the house. The hands of neigh- 
bors dig the grave and perform all of the offices neces- 
sary to the burial. These kindly services being per- 
formed, the mountaineers ride thoughtfully back to 
their homes and resume the thread of their workaday 
lives. 

Except for an occasional short term of Sunday 
School maintained by a district school teacher, no 
public religious services are held in this territory; 
and no conventional missionary penetrates into it. 
Yet the people as a whole are religious, though pos- 
sessing but a meagre theology; they prefer works to 
faith, keep a firm grip on the belief of the Western 
cowboy in a “ square game” on the part of the Eter- 
nal, and leave the details to chance. 

The personal character of the frontiersmen, like 
their general manner of life, bears the stamp of the 
fronticr. Some of the men have well-established 
reputations as “cattle rustlers,’ but since the cattle 
are generally stolen from large herds upon extensive 
ranges, and the “ lifting’ is managed so skilfully as 
to rouse suspicion rather than conviction of guilt, 
based upon strong evidence, in the minds of the own- 
ers, the offenders but rarely fall into the hands of the 
law. “Jumping” land is another form of neighbor- 
liness at times indulged in, when any flaw in the title 
to a tract of government land becomes known. A 
particularly unfortunate fault, generally originating 
from one or the other of the weaknesses already men- 
tioned, is a tendency to dissension and chronic 
enmity. This strife and hostility, because of the 
manner in which the grievance is adopted by all of 
the members of the families involved in the quarrel, 
reminds one of the feuds in the mountains in the 
Southeastern States. The inveterate ill-feeling ex- 
tends even to the school children, and manifests itself 
in the form of freely-exchanged insults and rough- 
and-tumble fights on the playground. 

People as self-reliant as these naturally look upon 


the payment of taxes as an unnecessary evil, to be 
avoided, if possible.* As complete evasion is not gen- 
erally possible, the ranchmen reduce the amount 
which they must pay to a minimum by regularly lying 
to the assessor regarding the number of livestock 
which they own. Obviously there is always a fair 
proportion of the population whose sense of honor 
will not permit them to dodge this payment, any 
more than it will allow them to sell their votes—a 
form of traffic not monopolized by the older and more 
settled parts of the country—but the feeling is pretty 
general that the man who “ gives in”’ all of his cattle 
is something of a fool, or at least is lacking in proper 
business instinct. 

Closely related to this expedient is the attitude 
towards the game law. Broadly speaking, the front- 
iersmen observe only such clauses of the law as 
appeal to them as being just and reasonable, and 
these are faithfully kept; others-are almost as regu- 
larly broken, for the game warden but rarely in- 
trudes, and deer and other game are plentiful. Only 
the most conscienceless shoot does—a violation of the 
code—for it is evident that to do so is to reduce the 
future supply of venison. On the other hand, the 
law prohibiting traffic in deerskins is commonly 
winked at; and when a buyer for a California glove 
factory goes through the region, ostensibly for the 
purpose of selling fruit, great piles of skins are 
brought from storage in attics and barns, to be tucked 
snugly away under the fruit boxes, and the buckskin 
purses of the mountaineers grow heavy with the 
money of the fruit peddler.® 

But these sturdy dwellers on the frontier are not 
without a goodly supply of virtues. Their thrift and 
self-reliance have been mentioned; also their open- 
hearted hospitality and fine community spirit of 
helpfulness in time of distress. Most of them also 
possess a courage to meet and overcome difficulties, 
accompanied by a commendable touch of dignity and 
reserve, which, though it at times causes them to 
appear wanting in feeling towards one another, pre- 
vents a dissipation of energy by over-demonstration, 
and enables them better to bear disappointment and 
sorrow. 

A spirit of democracy dominates this mountain 
region." The only real class distinctions existing are 


5Cf., Turner, Frederick J., “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1893, p. 222. 

6 This subterfuge reminds of one to which attention is 
ealled by a law passed by the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, November, 1738, entitled, “An Act for licensing Ped- 
lars; and preventing frauds in the duties upon Skins and 
Furs.” The preamble reads as follows: “ Whereas divers 
vagrant and idle people are frequently found traveling 
about the country under the name of pedlars; and great 
frauds and abuses are committed and carried on by such 
persons, particularly in the exportation of skins and furs 
without paying duty ” (Hening, “ Statutes at Large of Vir- 
ginia,” Vol. 54). 

7 The population includes a few people calling themselves 
Socialists, who, however, seem to know but little about the 
real principles of Socialism. 
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drawn along the lines of morality, and in drawing 
such lines, wrong perspectives and unjust standards 
play little part. An example of the frontier point 
of view is the attitude towards the “ squaw man” 
and his Indian companion. ‘The woman is usually re- 
garded as a “poor thing who does not know any 
better,” while the man—in consequence of his greater 
opportunities for moral enlightenment—is_ con- 
demned, though not utterly. Indeed, before being 
completely ostracised from frontier society one must 
be a thoroughly hardened sinner. This democratic 
tendency. partially explains the 
towards the admission of women to the right of suf- 
frage; but the fact that frontier women lead as 
thoughtful and intelligent lives as their husbands and 
brothers was not without influence. The worth of the 
women is recognized, and their opinions carry weight. 
Indeed, the genuine respect shown womanhood is one 
of the most marked characteristics of the men in this 
isolated territory. Women may travel alone over the 


friendly attitude. 


wildest forest trails in perfect safety; and little mercy 
would be shown to any man who might violate the 
unwritten code of frontier chivalry by molesting them. 

Such is life in this isolated fragment of the last 
western frontier line “—or such it was recently; but 
the region is in a stage of rapid transition. A tele- 
phone system has been introduced by the forest serv- 
ice; and railroad lines closely connecting the terri- 
tory with the coast towns to the west and with San 
Francisco to the south are on the verge of comple- 
tion. Good public wagon roads are also being con- 
structed. Adequate means of transportation will de- 
velop new commercial industries—particularly lum- 
bering and fruit-growing for the San _ Francisco 
markets. With these new industries will come a 
greater interdependence between the country at large 
and the mountain community, which will result in a 
few years in the entire elimination of the distinctly 
frontier characteristics of the latter. 


“The Last Americam Fromtier” 


BY L. A. CHASE, M.A., INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN, HIGH SCHOOL. 


From July 1, 1905, to March 31, 1913 (say 
Canadian official figures), approximately two hundred 
thousand persons from the United States migrated to 
the Canadian province of Alberta, one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand to Saskatchewan, fifty-three 
thousand to Manitoba, one hundred and_ thirty 
thousand to British Columbia. This bare statement 
of fact may interest the historical profession. The 
subject of migration and settlement is one very fre- 
quently considered by us; and this movement of pop- 
ulation from the United States to the northwest of 
Canada can hardly fail to be an historical fact of im- 
portance. The numbers of the migrants are them- 
selves impressive when thought of in connection with 
those “hordes’”’ that overwhelmed Rome. And, if 
this modern multitude is not actuated with hostile or 
aggressive motives, it may yet effect results that are 
of great significance. It is not the business of the 
historian to prophesy; but he cannot escape—and 
ought not—a profound interest in contemporary 
affairs, for out of this interest may grow a fuller 
appreciation of past affairs; and, as a student of 
present tendencies—which the historian is bound to 
be—he is best fitted by training and habits of thought 
to weigh facts judicially and intelligently. 

From the given statistics, then, the histerical 
worker will most likely observe that as a factor in 
American history, the frontier has not yet dis- 
appeared. The forty-ninth parallel is in only a very 
narrow sense a boundary between the United States 
and Canada. The historian is not permitted to estab- 
lish arbitrary divisions where real differences do not 
exist. The proximity of similar conditions north of 
parallel forty-nine to those south of the line, has 
caused in one way or another a repetition of some 
aspects of American history that in years past were 


seen on the Missouri, the Mississippi, or the Ohio. 
The summer of 1913 was spent by me on the upper 
Saskatchewan River in and around Edmonton, and 
on one occasion I went north to the Athabasca River 
to the city of Athabasca. The dominant impression 
from my experience was the continuity of conditions 
in this “new” country with those formerly obtaining 
in the middle United States. One finds there the 
same thirst for quick results in business, particularly 
in real estate; a large transitory population, with 
men, especially young men, more numerous than 
women; an eager but not economical exploitation of 
natural resources; possibly some “ raggedness”’ in 
political ideals. As one proceeds farther north one 
finds more primitive conditions. At Athabasca I 
found the hotels—especially the bar-rooms—appar- 
ently doing the best business. About the streets 
hung a motley population of men from all parts and 
of all descriptions. With the whites were mixed 
many “breeds” and bloods ’—half-breeds and 
full-blooded Indians—loitering, drinking, jollying. 
Had I been there earlier or later I might have seen 
the outfits for the northern fur trade or the farmers 
of the Peace River district leaving or entering the 
town; for Athabasca is at the end of the railroad into 
the Mackenzie basin, and thus the point of transship- 
ment for supplies. 

The fertile lands of the Canadian northwest have 
had the same attraction for eastern farmers as simi- 
lar lands in Kansas had for them years ago. The 
soil is the same, the climate mild, with a greater cer- 
tainty of moisture in the growing months. The dif- 
ferences in racial and political conditions need not be 


8See Turner, Frederick J., “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1893, p. 199. 
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the characteristics of the more settled parts of the 
country—may not be without service. 

The territory in question is in the most remote part 
of the Coast Range Mountains in northwestern Cali- 
fornia, and occupies an area of a few hundred square 
miles. The population, which is largely native 
American—with a sprinkling of foreigners and a few 
Indians and half-breeds—averages barely one person 
to the square mile. Far to the north lies the county 
seat, which can be reached only by a journey of from 
fifty to eighty miles, first by horseback over mountain 
trails, and then by stage coach. Two or three times 
a week the United States mail is carried on horseback 
from the ends of the stage lines to the mountain post- 
offices. These latter are situated in private houses— 
those of the post-masters. Consequently, when a 
post office changes hands it also changes location; and 
the small circle on the map which stands for a moun- 
tain office must be regarded as representing an un- 
stable quantity. In this whole region there is no set- 
tlement which can be dignified by the name of village. 

Practically all of the people own the land on which 
they live, having obtained it in most cases directly 
from the Government, generally under the homestead 
law. ‘Though the mountains are magnificently for- 
ested, up to the present the lumber industry has 
remained undeveloped because of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. The chief money-getting occu- 
pation of this frontier tract is stock-raising, an indus- 
try made possible by the fact that cattle, sheep and 
pigs can convey themselves down to the coast to 
market.* 

These California mountaineers are self-reliant and 
self-sustaining to a remarkable degree. But one or 
two trips per year are made to the coast for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the necessaries which cannot be 
made at home.* Such supplies are purchased in the 
coast towns, or are secured through catalogue from 
the large mail-order houses in Chicago and New York. 

A family which lived in a little valley in the heart 
of the region may serve as a type of the thrifty enter- 
prising frontier family. After failing at grain farm- 
ing because of drought and “hard times,” the two 
parents with several small children moved into the 
mountains and “took up” government land, and en- 
gaged in cattle-raising. At first, while getting on 
their feet financially, they lived in temporary cabins, 
but in a few years the father and sens had most of 
the level land cleared and a comfortable home built. 
As the nearest saw-mill was a great distance away, 
all of the lumber for the buildings was prepared by 
hand from trees felled on the homestead. The house 
stood on slightly elevated ground in a small group of 
pine trees. It was made of hewn logs and was a 
story and a half high. Nothing which went into the 
composition of the building, except the paneled front 
door, the window sashes, and the necessary nails, 
bolts, hinges, etc., was brought from the outside 
world. A large yard around the house was inclosed 


2Cf., Ibid, p. 211. 
8 A small stock of pencils, stationery, notions and tobacco 
is generally carried by the local post-master. 


by a picket fence. Across the road were a roomy 
barn and other ranch buildings, high calf and pig 
pens and corrals, all, like the house, made of hand- 
wrought lumber. 

The interior furnishings of the house were also 
largely of domestic manufacture. The well-scrubbed 
floors, made—like the ceilings—of smooth, wide 
boards of sugar pine, was uncovered save for a few 
braided mats and the skins of such wild animals as 
panthers, wild cats and coyotes. With the exception 
of a lounge and a rocker, all of the wooden furniture 
was home-made of simple pattern and unpainted. 
The rocker and lounge contributed to the furnishings 
of the living room, which also contained a shectiron 
stove,* a sewing machine, several chairs of oak with 
seats of interlaced rawhide, and two pine tables, upon 
one of which stood the phonograph, found in almost 
every mountain home. The bed-rooms were even more 
simply furnished. Straw ticks of generous propor- 
tions took the place of spring mattresses upon the 
plain pine bedsteads; but there were good feather pil- 
lows, and the bed linen was white and clean. The 
top cover, instead of the conventional white spread, 
was a pieced quilt of e'aborate pattern. A corner of 
the room curtained off and supplied with a few hooks 
—was the clothes closet; a small pine table—or a 
packing box fitted with shelves concealed by a cur- 
tain—with a small mirror on the wall above, served as 
a dresser. One large room did service as _ both 
kitchen and dining room. ‘The only part of its fur- 
nishings brought from outside were the cook stove 
and a small stock of kitchen utensils. The large, 
strong dining table was constructed of pine planks, 
and was covered with a cloth made from bleached salt 
sacks pieced together and neatly hemmed. 

The food served upon this table was abundant and 
well cooked. Since practically their only source of 
revenue was their live stock, these mountaineers were 
too thrifty to slaughter them for food, so long as 
game could be had for the hunting. Consequently, 
almost the only meat was game—generally venison, 
served in the form of roasts, stews and steaks, but 
occasionally varied by grouse, quail, or rabbit. 
Though some bolted flour was purchased every sum- 
mer in the settlements, whole wheat flour, made at 
home, was also used. The grain was grown en the 
clearing, cut, as a rule, by scythes, threshed by flails 
or by the tramping of horses’ feet, and ground in a 
hand mill. The wheat, coarsely ground, was also 
made into “mush;” and hominy was prepared from 
field corn. Milk and cream and sweet butter were 
abundant; also home-made cheese, “set’’ with the 
rennet of a fawn. An orchard and a_ vegetable 
garden, planted on a sunny slope and watered by a 
spring, supplied the table with vegetables, and with 
fruit remarkably free from scale and other parasites 
which have given trouble to horticulturalists else- 
where. <A large supply of fruit and vegetables was 
put away for winter use; some was canned and 


4This is not typical; many of the mountaineers heat 
their living rooms by means of a fireplace with a chimney 
of unshaped stone. 
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pickled, but much was preserved by drying, and 
stored away in flour sacks along with the “ jerked” 
venison in the attic. Wild currants, gooseberries and 
blackberries at times augmented the supply of domes- 
tic fruit. 

The mother of this household and her daughters 
had command of other home industries besides those 
already mentioned. From deer tallow and ash lye 
they made all of the soap used by the family. Deer 
tallow, mixed with bees’-wax, was also converted into 
candles, which supplemented kerosene as an illum- 
inant. From fruit parings was made the household 
supply of vinegar. A fair sort of black ink was pro- 
duced by the chemical action resulting from dropping 
rusty nails into a vessel containing the acid juice 
squeezed from green oak galls. The girls made 
coarse brooms for sweeping the yard from fir boughs; 
while for use in the house the mother made strong, 
neat ones from home-grown broom corn, closely re- 
sembling those of factory make. All of the gloves 
for the family were made from deerskins tanned by 
the men and cut and stitched on the sewing machine 
by the mother, who also occasionally filled orders for 
neighbors. The family owned a shoe-repairing out- 
fit, and all of the older members, girls as well as boys, 
repaired their own shoes. 

This family, as has been indicated, is typical of the 
more thrifty mountaineers in the more isolated part 
of the territory ; but the households of the majority of 
the population bear a pretty close resemblance to this 
one. Obviously, however, those who live nearer to 
the settlements display fewer of the frontier charac- 
teristics. It should also be mentioned that at the 
other end of the cultural scale may be found an occa- 
sional “ squaw man,” who, with his companion, lives 
in a shack or a one-roomed cabin in a manner primi- 
tive indeed. 

In the absence of railroads and of good and ade- 
quate wagon roads, most traveling is on horseback. 
Women generally ride astride on men’s saddles. The 
regulation suitcase is a flour sack. Into this the 
clothes necessary for a journey are stuffed after being 
carefully rolled and wrapped in paper; and the sack 
is tied securely to the back of the saddle. As the 
clothes are generally of strong materials and plainly 
made, they do not suffer much from the treatment. 
There are no inns or hotels in the mountains, but the 
traveler can always secure food and a bed—or a part 
of one—at some private house. The etiquette of the 
frontier demands that anyone in need of shelter and 
entertainment be received. Particularly welcome is 
the stranger from the outside world who produces a 
pleasant break in the monotony of the isolated life. 

The most usual social events are visits—generally 
of at least a day’s duration—dances and weddings. 
If the visitor is a man, unless he is a suitor he gen- 
erally remains out of doors with the men and dis- 
cusses with them the affairs of the neighbors, live 
stock, or stale politics. If the guest is a woman, 
after the’usual exchange of gossip, the hostess is like- 
ly to bring out for her inspection the latest samples of 
crocheting and patchwork done by the family—not 


overlooking the work done by little Nellie, not yet 
six, or the “ rising sun” quilt made by grandmother, 
who is past eighty—without glasses. An unusually 
fine pair of wild boar’s tusks or deer’s antlers may 
also be displayed for the interest of the visitor. And 
no guest will depart without hearing the phonograph 
play the records acquired since his last visit. 

Dances generally take place in the district school- 
house, but are occasionally given in a private home. 
Practically all comers are welcome, and visitors fre- 
quently ride many miles to be present. Amateur 
talent furnishes music; and the dances are those 
which were popular in the more settled communities 
a generation ago. Supper time offers a_ special 
opportunity for the exchange of gossip, and for jests 
and practical jokes, frequently bordering upon 
coarseness, but offered and received with good nature. 


The mountaineers take courtship and marriage 
seriously; flirting is frowned upon, and divorce is 
rare. Girls marry young. Frequently the bridal 
couple go to the county seat for the wedding, and for 
a brief honeymoon, but at times the ceremony is per- 
formed by the local justice of the peace. A home 
wedding is an event of general importance, for the 
invitations are pretty comprehensive. The bride 
usually dresses in a simple white gown made by her- 
self, and the groom perhaps for the first time in his 
life dons a “boiled shirt” and a stiff collar. A 
bountiful feast follows the ceremony, and the occasion 
frequently ends in a dance. On the evening after the 
wedding the young men of the community are likely 
to treat the newly-married pair to the vulgar but 
venerable “ shiveree.” 

Families on the frontier are large; no trace of 
“race suicide”’ is discernible. Yet though children 
are welcome, these mountain parents are not so am- 
bitious for their offspring as are average American 
parents in the country at large. Many children at- 
tend school very irregularly, partly because the dis- 
tance which they must ride or walk in order to reach 
the district schoolhouse is often great, but not infre- 
quently because parents keep them home to work, or 
permit them to consult their own inclinations about 
attending. In consequence, many children are tardy 
in completing the grammar school course, and a large 
number leave school without finishing it. Only occa- 
sionally is a child sent away to high school or to busi- 
ness college. All children, however, are early taught 
to work with their hands. Little girls of ten or 
twelve often make their own clothes, and also show 
nearly as much skill in cooking and other household 
arts as their mothers; and boys are likewise taught 
when quite young to be skilful at out-of-door work. 
In general, parents seek to give their sons and daugh- 
ters the rudiments of book-learning and the practical 
training which they themselves have acquired, after 
which they are quite satisfied to see them settled upon 
homesteads of their own. 

The wholesome life in the mountains makes for 
health and longevity. But when sickness does come 
the nearest physician, who may live as much as fifty 
miles distant, is sent for but rarely, and then only as 
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a last resort. Instead, some neighbor, skilled in the 
use of home remedies, or possessed of a medicine chest 
and a doctor book, is called in. And though in time 
of health the two families concerned may not be on 
speaking terms, in time of trouble the response is 
prompt and cordial; and everything possible is done 
to relieve suffering and to preserve life. 

Death makes a profound impression, though there 
may be but little display of grief. The code of the 
frontier demands that all who can possibly do so at- 
tend the funeral, whether friend or enemy. By this 
means respect is shown for the deceased—or for 
death itself in the abstract—and sympathy is offered 
to the bereaved ones. The coffin is a plain, unpainted 
box, made by a neighbor and lined with white cloth. 
The funeral services, which are very simple, are held 
in the home of the deceased, or under the trees out 
of doors. A hymn or two are sung, and a leading 
member of the community—frequently the district 
school teacher—reads a passage from the Bible or 
makes a few remarks appropriate to the occasion, 
after which the burial takes place. In the absence 
of a public cemetery, each family has its own burying- 
ground, usually near the house. The hands of neigh- 
bors dig the grave and perform all of the offices neces- 
sary to the burial. These kindly services being per- 
formed, the mountaineers ride thoughtfully back to 
their homes and resume the thread of their workaday 
lives. 


Except for an occasional short term of Sunday 
School maintained by a district school teacher, no 
public religious services are held in this territory; 
and no conventional missionary penetrates into it. 
Yet the people as a whole are religious, though pos- 
sessing but a meagre theology; they prefer works to 
faith, keep a firm grip on the belief of the Western 
cowboy in a “ square game” on the part of the Eter- 
nal, and leave the details to chance. 


The personal character of the frontiersmen, like 
their general manner of life, bears the stamp of the 
frontier. ‘Some of the men have well-established 
reputations as “cattle rustlers,” but since the cattle 
are generally stolen from large herds upon extensive 
ranges, and the “lifting” is managed so skilfully as 
to rouse suspicion rather than conviction of guilt, 
based upon strong evidence, in the minds of the own- 
ers, the offenders but rarely fall into the hands of the 
law. “Jumping” land is another form of neighbor- 
liness at times indulged in, when any flaw in the title 
to a tract of government land becomes known. A 
particularly unfortunate fault, generally originating 
from one or the other of the weaknesses already men- 
tioned, is a tendency to dissension and chronic 
enmity. This strife and hostility, because of the 
manner in which the grievance is adopted by all of 
the members of the families involved in the quarrel, 
reminds one of the feuds in the mountains in the 
Southeastern States. The inveterate ill-feeling ex- 
tends even to the school children, and manifests itself 
in the form of freely-exchanged insults and rough- 
and-tumble fights on the playground. 

People as self-reliant as these naturally look upon 


the payment of taxes as an unnecessary evil, to be 
avoided, if possible.” As complete evasion is not gen- 
erally possible, the ranchmen reduce the amount 
which they must pay to a minimum by regularly lying 
to the assessor regarding the number of livestock 
which they own. Obviously there is always a fair 
proportion of the population whose sense of honor 
will not permit them to dodge this payment, any 
more than it will allow them to se!l their votes—a 
form of traffic not monopolized by the older and more 
settled parts of the country—but the feeling is pretty 
general that the man who “ gives in ”’ all of his cattle 
is something of a fool, or at least is lacking in proper 
business instinct. 

Closely related to this expedient is the attitude 
towards the game law. Broadly speaking, the front- 
iersmen observe only such clauses of the law as 
appeal to them as being just and reasonable, and 
these are faithfully kept; others are almost as regu- 
larly broken, for the game warden but rarely in- 
trudes, and deer and other game are plentiful. Only 
the most conscienceless shoot does—a violation of the 
code—for it is evident that to do so is to reduce the 
future supply of venison. On the other hand, the 
law prohibiting traffic in deerskins is commonly 
winked at; and when a buyer for a California glove 
factory goes through the region, ostensibly for the 
purpose of selling fruit, great piles of skins are 
brought from storage in attics and barns, to be tucked 
snugly away under the fruit boxes, and the buckskin 
purses of the mountaineers grow heavy with the 
money of the fruit peddler.° 

But these sturdy dwellers on the frontier are not 
without a goodly supply of virtues. Their thrift and 
self-reliance have been mentioned; also their open- 
hearted hospitality and fine community spirit of 
helpfulness in time of distress. Most of them also 
possess a courage to meet and overcome difficulties, 
accompanied by a commendable touch of dignity and 
reserve, which, though it at times causes them to 
appear wanting in feeling towards one another, pre- 
vents a dissipation of energy by over-demonstration, 
and enables them better to bear disappointment and 
sorrow. 

A spirit of democracy dominates this mountain 
region.’ The only real class distinctions existing are 


5Cf., Turner, Frederick J., “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1893, p. 222. 

6 This subterfuge reminds of one to which attention is 
called by a law passed by the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, November, 1738, entitled, “An Act for licensing Ped- 
lars; and preventing frauds in the duties upon Skins and 
Furs.” The preamble reads as follows: “ Whereas divers 
vagrant and idle people are frequently found traveling 
about the country under the name of pedlars; and great 
frauds and abuses are committed and carried on by such 
persons, particularly in the exportation of skins and furs 
without paying duty ” (Hening, “ Statutes at Large of Vir- 
ginia,” Vol. 54). 


7 The population includes a few people calling themselves 
Socialists, who, however, seem to know but little about the 
real principles of Socialism. 
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drawn along the lines of morality, and in drawing 
such lines, wrong perspectives and unjust standards 
play little part. An example of the frontier point 
of view is the attitude towards the “ squaw man” 
and his Indian companion. The woman is usually re- 
garded as a “poor thing who does not know any 
better,” while the man— in consequence of his greater 
opportunities for moral enlightenment—is  con- 
demned, though not utterly. Indeed, before being 
completely ostracised from frontier society one must 
be a thoroughly hardened sinner. This democratic 
tendency partially explains the friendly attitude 
towards the admission of women to the right of suf- 
frage; but the fact that frontier women lead as 
thoughtful and intelligent lives as their husbands and 
brothers was not without influence. The worth of the 
women is recognized, and their opinions carry weight. 
Indeed, the genuine respect shown womanhood is one 
of the most marked characteristics of the men in this 
isolated territory. Women may travel alone over the 


wildest forest trails in perfect safety; and little mercy 
would be shown to any man who might violate the 
unwritten code of frontier chivalry by molesting them. 

Such is life in this isolated fragment of the last 
western frontier line “or such it was recently; but 
the region is in a stage of rapid transition. A tele- 
phone system has been introduced by the forest serv- 
ice; and railroad lines closely connecting the terri- 
tory with the coast towns to the west and with San 
Francisco to the south are on the verge of comple- 
tion. Good public wagon roads are also being con- 
structed. Adequate means of transportation will de- 
velop new commercial industries—particularly lum- 
bering and fruit-growing for the San _ Francisco 
markets. With these new industries will come a 
greater interdependence between the country at large 
and the mountain community, which will result in a 
few years in the entire elimination of the distinctly 
frontier characteristics of the latter. 


“The Last American Fromtier™ 


BY L. A. CHASE, M.A., INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN, HIGH SCHOOL. 


From July 1, 1905, to March 31, 1913 (say 
Canadian official figures), approximately two hundred 
thousand persons from the United States migrated to 
the Canadian province of Alberta, one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand to Saskatchewan, fifty-three 
thousand to Manitoba, one hundred and_ thirty 
thousand to British Columbia. This bare statement 
of fact may interest the historical profession. The 
subject of migration and settlement is one very fre- 
quently considered by us; and this movement of pop- 
ulation from the United States to the northwest of 
Canada can hardly fail to be an historical fact of im- 
portance. The numbers of the migrants are them- 
selves impressive when thought of in connection with 
those “hordes”? that overwhelmed Rome. And, if 
this modern multitude is not actuated with hostile or 
aggressive motives, it may yet effect results that are 
of great significance. It is not the business of the 
historian to prophesy; but he cannot escape—and 
ought aot—a profound interest in contemporary 
affairs, for out of this interest may grow a fuller 
appreciation of past affairs; and, as a student of 
present tendencies—which the historian is bound to 
be—he is best fitted by training and habits of thought 
to weigh facts judicially and intelligently. 

From the given statistics, then, the _histerical 
worker will most likely observe that as a factor in 
American history, the frontier has not yet dis- 
appeared. The forty-ninth parallel is in only a very 
narrow sense a boundary between the United States 
and Canada. The historian is not permitted to estab- 
lish arbitrary divisions where real differences do not 
exist. ‘The proximity of similar conditions north of 
paralle! forty-nine to those south of the line, has 
caused in one way or another a repetition of some 
aspects of American history that in years past were 


seen on the Missouri, the Mississippi, or the Ohio. 
The summer of 1913 was spent by me on the upper 
Saskatchewan River in and around Edmonton, and 
on one occasion I went north to the Athabasca River 
to the city of Athabasca. The dominant impression 
from my experience was the continuity of conditions 
in this “‘ new” country with those formerly obtaining 
in the middle United States. One finds there the 
same thirst for quick results in business, particularly 
in real estate; a large transitory population, with 
men, especially young men, more numerous than 
women; an eager but not economical exploitation of 
natural resources; possibly some “ raggedness” in 
political ideals. As one proceeds farther north one 
finds more primitive conditions. At Athabasca I 
found the hotels—especially the bar-rooms—appar- 
ently doing the best business. About the streets 
hung a motley population of men from all parts and 
of all descriptions. With the whites were mixed 
many “breeds” and “bloods ”’—half-breeds and 
full-blooded Indians—loitering, drinking, jollying. 
Had I been there earlier or later I might have seen 
the outfits for the northern fur trade or the farmers 
of the Peace River district leaving or entering the 
town; for Athabasca is at the end of the railroad into 
the Mackenzie basin, and thus the point of transship- 
ment for supplies. 

The fertile lands of the Canadian northwest have 
had the same attraction for eastern farmers as simi- 
lar lands in Kansas had for them years ago. The 
soil is the same, the climate mild, with a greater cer- 
tainty of moisture in the growing months. The dif- 
ferences in racial and political conditions need not be 


SSee Turner, Frederick J., “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1893, p. 199. 
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taken into account. Consequently, there has been a 
resumption of the “ westward movement,’ with a de- 
_ flection to the northwest. In some important respects 
the conditions are not identical. The settler ships 
his family and goods as far north as the Athabasca 
River, and as far west as the Pacific Ocean by rail- 
way. If he goes farther north—and not a few do 
this—he uses the river steamers or scows, and the 
cross-country trails. The rivers are typical prairie 
streams—rapid, muddy, but navigable for the same 
type of steamer that once ascended the Missouri and 
its branches. They are stern-wheelers, drawing two 
feet of water or less. At Edmonton and Athabasca 
ferries are provided, consisting of a sort of scow at- 
tached to a cable, and held in such a position that 
the current of the river forces it across from bank 
to bank. With these facilities for transportation, it 
is not surprising that in the last few years many 
thousands of people from the United States have sold 
their high-priced farms, and have gone to settle on 
the low-priced farms or the homesteads of the 
Canadian northwest. As has often happened before 
in the history of the race, the pressure of living con- 
ditions in the parts of the country the longest settled, 
has contributed to encourage this migration. The 
discovery that crops could be raised in large quanti- 
ties in the Canadian northwest, and that living con- 
ditions were there on the whole pleasant, even de- 
lightful, has given direction to this movement of 
relief. 

The rich black soil, unencumbered for the most 
part with trees, produces every crop raised in the 
northwestern United States, with the exception of 
maize. ‘lo this are added deposits of coal and asphalt, 
and the presence of natural gas. Logs are floated 
down the rivers to be sawed into lumber where lum- 
ber is required. It is not remarkable, then, that per- 
sons from the United States have migrated to this 
district during recent years. 

The teacher of American history needs to be aware 
of these facts to avoid establishing arbitrary bound- 
aries to his study where boundaries do not exist. He 
will also obtain from this situation abundant illustra- 
tion from a contemporary movement of many things 
which he deals with in reference to the past. He 
will, of course, not always be looking for exact par- 
allels, for’ many attendant circumstances of emigra- 
tion are different now from other days. Principal 
among these is the change in transportation and com- 
munication. But the same underlying human aspira- 
tions are still present. Present also, it may be 
supposed, but not easily determinable, are those in- 
fluences on the political, economic and social aspects 
of American life that have been ascertained for 
earlier epochs; but their force is probably lessened by 
the greater preponderance of the East. But the 
presence of a still vast unoccupied and fertile area in 
northwestern America will continue probably to give 
a far greater mobility to American conditions than, 
lacking which, would exist. Beyond the Athabasca 
River for hundreds of miles is a country which I 
have often heard praised and never heard disparaged. 


The extension of railways into this region will pro- 
long the movement of population. The beginning of 
this period is very close at hand. 

The race, dominant in the prairie States, is also 
dominant in the prairie provinces. The impulse 
which took our ancestors beyond the Alleghenies, 
takes our contemporaries and their descendants into 
the Mackenzie basin. As one writes this in the midst 
of what he is describing, he is not conscious of being 
in a foreign land. His own people are all about him 
—masterful, speculative, resourceful. It is not all 
the same both sides of the border. Governmental 
agencies obtrude themselves in varying manners; yet 
the general tenor of life is what is styled “ typically 
American.” I have already referred to some phases 
of the situation. I may continue the point. Busi- 
ness is the chief consideration. Nearly one-half of 
the buildings contain real estate offices, for now, as 
always in a rapidly advancing economic situation, 
real estate affords the readiest means of getting quick 
financial returns. And the towns are filled with the 
newly rich—inecluding many who have not learned 
other than the simplest ways of spending their gains. 
Provincial universities are established, in large meas- 
ure on paper, and by many are prized as a good 
“ talking-point ” in explaining the advantages of one 
location over those of another. There is, of course, 
great diversity in the degree of development dis- 
played by different localities. In Edmonton one sees 
a substantial modern city. Around it one finds raw 
prairie towns, or “ forts’ of the northwest fur trade. 
Life is hopeful, unsettled, refined and crude all to- 
gether. In close proximity lie the manufacturing 
frontier, the agricultural frontier, and the hunter's 
frontier. There is a rapid transformation from one 
to another form of frontier activity. In a general 
way, the teacher of American history may perceive 
aspects of American life which he may suppose de- 
parted with the buffalo and the stage coach. 

If some features of this American migration are 
patent, others—-eventually perhaps the most signifi- 
cant—are now hidden. Its influence on the political 
relations of Canada and the United States is specu- 
lative but potential. Its effect on economic condi- 
tions in the United States is indeterminable. That it 
is thought to affect real estate values adversely is evi- 
denced by efforts to discredit it. That it might 
affect the condition of capital and industry is evi- 
denced by the remarks of Speaker Clark uttered some 
time since. That it is causing economic and social 
conditions in western Canada to approximate to those 
here is evident to a visitor to that section coming from 
south of the boundary. While these considerations 
do not fall peculiarly within the pervue of the histori- 
cal profession, it may well be interested in them as a 
contemporary illustration of remoter situations with 
which he by convention is thought exclusively to be 
concerned; and it is not amiss for us to take into our 
view facts which most assuredly will concern our 
successors. 

The preceding portion of this article was prepared 
at Edmonton in the summer of 1913. In resuscitat- 
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ing it at this moment, it seems best to let it stand 
substantially as written as the immediate impression 
of an historical looker-on who has presumptively im- 
bibed some of the current tenets of his craft. The 
further impressions here to be recorded come from 
correspondence and the press. They confirm the 
earlier impression derived from observation, namely, 
that in certain of its economic and social phases, if 
not politically, the frontier of Canada still operates on 
life in the United States. That this Americaniza- 
tion of Canada is more than an academic delusion is 
seen in articles recently appearing in the London 
“Times” from its Toronto correspondent. How 
slight a barrier is our northern boundary we are 
especially fond of pointing out in this season of strife 
in Europe. This, of course, represents the political 
aspect of the case. The proposed redistribution of 
seats in the Canadian Parliament, destined greatly to 
increase the influence of the prairie provinces in the 
national legislature, has a familiar parallel in the 
United States, while its political effects are certainly 
potential if not to be appraised. The social aspect 
was further brought home to me recently by the re- 
mark of a fellow teacher. Mentioning his own pro- 
pensity to wander, he remarked that it must be in 
the blood, for his father had taken up his abode in the 
Peace River district of northwest Canada, where he 
could enjoy his craving for life under primitive con- 
ditions. I have reason to believe that this person is 
not alone in seeking such enjoyment in that region. 
That this same frontier has many times served the 
old function of all frontiers—that of the place where 
broken fortunes can be mended—has also repeatedly 
come to my attention. But it is the section also 
which first feels the stress of economic depression as 
manifest by conditions of the past two years. This 
is the old weakness of the frontier. Hopes are apt 
to be discounted too heavily. And thousands of 
American citizens, who have expatriated themselves 
thither in hope of redressing losses or slow gains in 
the East, have felt keenly the pinch in recent months. 
The parallel, of course, must not be pushed farther 
than is legitimate. There has been no wild-cat bank- 
ing to assist boom times. There has been some wild- 
cat railroading, perhaps, promoted not only for the 
sake of extending transportation facilities, but also, 
it seems, for its effect on real estate values. If this 
be so, it sounds like a familiar story to students of 
the West of the United States. More recently has 
come speculation in oil, waged with all the old fervor 
of the get-rich-quick promoter, but now as dead as the 
Clinton and Kalamazoo Canal project. More re- 
cently, still, we are hearing of a great development of 
the livestock industry, and probably with good rea- 
son, for the great prairie grass lands do not cease at 
parallel 49, nor for many miles beyond. With this 
business syndicated, we should see something at Ed- 
monton and Calgary reminding us of former scenes 
at Abilene, Kansas City, and Omaha. And these 
northwest Canada cities present in their mushroom 
growth—if we can use the word to characterize a de- 
velopment so substantial—exact resemblances to cases 


south of the line. I am looking at a picture of Cal- 
gary in 1885. It presents the flimsy raggedness that 
Mark Twain or Horace Greeley saw in the central 
west, a half century ago. The tale is different now. 
A related phase of this westward movement is the 
survey of vast tracts of western lands, reported as 
five million acres during the past season, carried on 
by twelve hundred surveyors. Sometimes settlers 
follow surveyors; sometimes surveyors follow settlers, 
but the whole situation is essentially a part of the 
general process so characteristic of the North Ameri- 
can frontier for nearly two centuries. 


Men were traveling across the western half of the 
Continent by way of Grand Portage, Lake Winne- 
peg, the Saskatchewan, and the Columbia, quite as 
early as by the Missouri, the Snake, and the Colum- 
bia, and even yet these northwestern waterways are 
put to a use that recall vividly the old days on the 
prairies to the southward. Settlers have been seeking 
districts remote from the railways, rapidly as these 
have been extended, and the rivers with the overland 
trails—the word “trail” is still popular in that 
country—furnish the only means of communication. 
There is still abundant opportunity for pioneering of 
this sort in the great Mackenzie basin with its lead 
into the Yukon. They are now talking of an Alaska- 
Cape Horn railway, whiich will tap this district; but 
at present when the frontiersmen of this region come 
forth to the end of the railway, it takes many weeks 
of river traffic to reach their goal. Thus Archdeacon 
(now Bishop) William Lucas, of the Mackenzie, re- 
marked to me, a year ago last summer, that it re- 
quired six weeks for him to get from his station at 
Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie River to rail com- 
munication at Athabasca. This frontier—like our 
own of old—-is one of magnificent distances. Yet far 
as the frontiersman penetrates into the north coun- 
try, he does not reach the agricultural limit. Splen- 
did wheat comes out of the Peace country; good vege- 
tables were raised by Archdeacon Lucas at Fort Simp- 
son; and the last United States report on Agriculture 
in Alaska, mentions a wheat yield of sixty bushels to 
the acre near Fairbanks. In Alaska we are back on 
our own soil; and whatever exception may be taken 
to including the Canadian frontier with our own— 
and it seems illogical to do so—can hardly be applied 
to Alaska. Since Alaska lies at the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the Continent, and is even more remote 
than the land I have been describing, we may even- 
tually have to designate it our “ Last American 
Frontier,” as it seems to be susceptible of the same 
sort of exploitation that obtained in our central and 
Pacific west, years ago. But for the present I wish 
only to direct attention to the country north of lati- 
tude 49. So far as my observation goes, American 
historians have been wont to set up a boundary to 
their studies which really does not exist. This has 
been so in tracing our history clear across the land 
from east to west. A recent study of transportation 
in the old Northwest fails to recognize the fact that 
rail lines north of Lake Erie were quite as definitely 
a part of our own railway system before the Civil 
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War as lines south of that Lake. Indeed, this coun- 
try to the east and the west of Lake Erie was first 
united by the Great Western of Canada; and this 
stop-gap was used by Americans as well as by 
Canadians in the fifties of the last century; yet this 
fact is not recognized in the latest historical map for 
school use, which I have seen. Now, however, that 
more than six hundred million dollars of United 
States capital are invested in Canada—a large 


amount being in northwest Canada lands, mines, and 
timber enterprises; and hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens have sold their high-priced lands here to take 
up cheap lands or homesteads in Canada West, or 
have gone thither quite empty-handed, we need to 
begin to analyze the situation more critically and to 
ask ourselves again, where is the “last American 
frontier? ”’ 


Points of Emphasis in Teaching of Government in West 


ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH, FORMERLY OF THE MISSOULA COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, MISSOULA, MONT. 


[Eprror’s Nore.—The reader will notice that the author 
of this article is using the term “ West” to designate the 
Plateau States. Even in this limited sense the generaliza- 
tions made concerning the West are often very sweeping. 
They are to be taken as matters of individual judgment and 
not of editorial opinion. } 

If the teacher of government worked effectively, 
he should be recognized as a most influential factor 
in the making of our political conditions. That he 
is not so recognized is largely his own fault. He may 
be equipped with a text-book that possesses about as 
much blood and spirit as a trigonometry manual. 
Other members of the faculty often forget that they, 
too, have a mission in the making of citizens. The 
community itself may be a demoralizing influence. 
Nevertheless, he should anticipate such conditions, 
and his preparation, on account of them, should be 
all the more thorough and intelligent. There is no 
time in the teaching of government for the retracing 
of blind trails, for experiments, or for blunders. As 
an essential part of his preparation, the teacher 
should know the section in which he is to teach. He 
must study, of course, the governmental machinery and 
its economic basis; and he must learn, in addition, as 
much as he can regarding its community conscious- 
ness, its civic pride, the character of its officials, its 
respect for legal restraints, the influence of its news- 
papers, and its dominant prejudices and traditions. 

For we must not forget that the United States con- 
sists of ‘ geographic provinces,’ in each of which “a 
special society has developed, with an economic, 
political and social life of its own.”* As President 
Wilson says, “We have developed by regions, and 
there is reason why we should function by regions if 
the regions are drawn together in a common or- 
ganization and with a common spirit and guid- 
ance.” Sectionalism is a question of political 
anatomy, not of pathology. It is a condition, there- 
fore, which we should frankly admit and sympa- 
thetically study. A young teacher of government 
called from Cook County, Illinois, to Flathead County, 
Montana, should understand that, in passing from 
the stomach to the arm, he should adopt a different 
method of diagnosis and treatment. 

From my room in a Montana high school building, 
it was possible for me to see, in the sweep of an every- 
day glance, an Indian teepee, a homesteader’s cabin, a 


1Turner, in History TeEAcHER’s MAGAZINE, March, 1911. 


fence marking the boundary of a Northern Pacific 
land grant, two trans-continental railroads, a dry 
farm, an irrigation system, a National forest, a mod- 
ern city, and a State University. The whole pano- 
rama, with its background of snow-clad mountains, 
was a suggestive living picture, not at all exceptional 
either, of Western evolution. 

In American history, the most constantly potent 
section has been the West. It is the only section, 
which, moving with the sun, has retained the fresh- 
ness of the morning. Every generation has seen a 
farther West; but distance does not alter essentially 
its relation to the aging East. Our own time is the 
first which has known no true frontier. “The ro- 
mance and rush of settlement are over.” * Yet, the 
real West has vanished only in outward seeming. It 
still exists, though denatured by “the modern con- 
veniences.”” It has merely matured out of the Kit 
Carson stage into the Bryan-LaFollette stage. 

While Eastern men have migrated into the West 
and conquered it, Western ideas have pioneered into 
the East and taken the East captive. Western ideas, 
therefore, while apparently contagious, are not en- 
demic. It is dangerous to generalize—to try to bound 
sectionalisms. Parts of Wisconsin and Michigan are, 
economically, as ““ Western’’ as Montana; Ohio, po- 
litically, is perhaps as “Western” as Utah. The 
section, however, which pretty consistently merits the 
name “ West”’ is that comprised in the Rocky Moun- 
tain division, including the States of Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Of course, the Pacific Coast and States like 
Oklahoma and Kansas show to a greater or less de- 
gree the same political characteristics. 

Among the most obvious of these characteristics is 
the attitude of the West toward the Federal govern- 
ment. Since the time Dickens caricatured it in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” the West has been the eerie 
of spread-eagle nationalism. The old-fashioned 
Fourth of July patriotism is its’ everyday state of 
mind. Acquired by the Nation and fashioned by it 
into Territories and States, populated by people from 
all the States, imbued with the optimism, pride and 
confidence of self-development, the West shows in its 
thinking the breadth and openness of its landscapes. 
Beyond the Missouri, there is no strong State patriot- 


2Atlan. Mo., June, 1914, p. 756. 
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ism. No Western State is likely to play the role of 
a Massachusetts or a South Carolina. 

The West has been too dependent on the Federal 
government to be particularistic. The paternal care 
of the Nation is shown by the conditions frequently 
imposed on the admission of new States and by the 
vital importance in their growth of Federal legisla- 
tion regarding land sales, the Indians, reclamation, 
conservation, railroad grants and Oriental immigra- 
tion. 

No State can attract settlers without land; and the 
Federal government owned the land. The happiness 
of many Western communities to-day turns on the 
provisions of the Homestead Act. A foremost his- 
torian of the West says, “There has been no single 
element more influential in shaping American democ- 
racy and its ideals than this land policy.” * 

The Indian Reservation, like the Indian War, was 
a passing phase. ‘The red men are now numerously 
settled on their allotments. They are not, however, 
to be totally disregarded. It is interesting to observe 
that. on account of their undisciplined appetites, they 
are becoming, like the Negro in the South, an effective 
argument for restrictive liquor legislation. 

Reclamation legislation obviously plays an im- 
portant part in Western life. Most of the inter- 
mountain region is arid or semi-arid. Secretary Lane, 
therefore, asks in his last report: ‘* What is to be the 
future of Arizona and of New Mexico, of Nevada and 
Utah, of southern Idaho, central Oregon, eastern 
Washington, much of Montana and Colorado, and 
more of Wyoming and Nebraska, if the government 
does not aid in their development?”’ And he adds 
that “the West can use profitably and wisely $100,- 
000,000 in the next ten vears to the advantage of the 
whole country.’ Reclamation, as Secretary Lane 
suggests, is of more than local or sectional importance. 
The Roosevelt Dam has a national name and a na- 
tional significance. Yet the most vital and stimu- 
lating effects will be on the West. The necessity for 
co-operation among water-users, the injection of the 
technique of business and engineering into rural 
economics, the spread of an intensive and planful 
agriculture—-these influences promise to dignify coun- 
try life and elevate Western citizenship. 

The twin of reclamation is conservation. Both 
voice the new saving spirit of our age. Conservation, 
in its experimental stage, sorely tried the limited pa- 
tience of the West; but a comparison of the mild pro- 
tests of Western Governors to a reserving of large 
portions of their area with, for instance, the early 
controversy between Georgia and the Federal govern- 
ment over Indian lands is an instructive reminder of 
the change that history has wrought in the relations 
of States and Nation. ‘The forest reserves, though 
enormous in area, are largely in the mountains where 
cultivation is impossible. Their preservation and 
utilization, through prevention of fires and scientific 


“Turner, in History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE, March, 1911. 
4Report of See’y of Interior, 1913, p. 19. 


cutting, constitute an exercise in national and indi- 
vidual self-control, the healthful effect of which, as a 
standing example, can hardly be over-estimated. ‘The 
virile forces of the Reclamation and Forestry Serv- 
ices possess intelligence, esprit de corps, and courage. 
The Western professions of irrigation engineering 
and forestry appeal strongly to young men and react 
favorably upon them. The saving of the forests, 
therefore, is a saving of more than timber. It is a 
saving of the spirit of nationalism, of the ideals of 
economy, of forethought, of large and unselfish serv- 
ice. It is a conserving, moreover, of the rough out- 
of-doors, the tonic of which is hardly less bracing 
for nations than for men. 

The grants of land to the Pacific railroads, his- 
torically very interesting, are still in evidence in 
Western litigation and community-building. They 
suggest the importance of the railroad. Lacking 
navigable streams, the West is dependent on steel 
rails. ‘Transportation monopolies, accordingly, be- 
came potent in politics. The servant became the 
master. Freight rates and free passes are two heads 
of the same hydra, and Western States have attempted 
various methods of amputation. In its espousal of 
the railroad, the West is in the dilemma of the hus- 
band who couldn't live with his wife and couldn’t live 
without her. 

Students of American history are familiar with the 
financial characteristics of the frontier; the depend- 
ence on the East for money, with the resulting high 
interest rates and demands for currency expansion 
and banking decentralization. The West is still a bor- 
rowing section. While the average interest on farm 
mortgage loans is about 514 per cent. in Illinois and 
Iowa, it is 8'4 per cent. in Montana and Colorado. 
On short-time loans it is 7 per cent. in Illinois and 
about 11 per cent. in Colorado and Montana.’ The 
financial West faces the rising, not the setting sun. 
Hence Minneapolis is the reserve center for Mon- 
tana, Kansas City for Colorado, 

The West has its familiar immigration problem. 
It is most acute on the coast, but anti-Chinese riots 
have occurred as far East as Denver and in 
Wvoming. 

The features of the West which I have enumerated 
arise especially from its relations to the Nation. Let 
us now look at it more as a detached entity. 

The West is the section of size. It is the land of 
“magnificent distances.” “The spirit of the ‘large 
scale’ . . . among the Americans . . . seems to be 
innate and most characteristic;’"° :ouch more so, 
then, among the Westerners, in whom Americanisms 
have been raised to the Nth power. And, if the 
extent of their country and the natural surroundings 
of Americans have something to do with their worship 
of quantity, so much the stronger must these in- 
fluences be in the West. Western mountains, trees. 
glaciers, geysers and political divisions are drawn to 

‘Report of See’y of Agriculture, 1913, p. 24. 

6Van Dyke, Spirit of America, 124. 
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the same scale. In Montana, one can travel, as the 
crow flies, as far as from Chicago to Washington. 
Towns in Colorado are as high as the loftiest peaks 
in New England. Many Western counties are as 
large as New Jersey or Connecticut. Land is sold, 
not by the acre, but by the square mile. ‘The West 
has many ranches of more than 100,000 acres each. 

This largeness, which one meets everywhere in the 
West, affects not only the thinking of the people, but 
also their governmental arrangements. Population is 
necessarily sparse. While the density of population 
in Rhode Island is 508 per square mile, and in the 
‘United States as a whole 31, in most of the Rocky 
Mountain States it is only 5 to the square mile and 
in Nevada only 7/10. The population of a Western 
State, of course, is not uniformly distributed. The 
great range areas, mountains and forests are almost 
unpopulated. The fertile valleys, however, are set- 
tled and cultivated. In Montana to-day they talk 
of “valleys” and “ countries,’ each “valley” or 
“country ’’ advertising its special economic advan- 
tages and boasting its own metropolis. This suggests 
that, in course of time, we may discover within the 
Western States smaller “ geographic provinces” with 
distinguishing characteristics. 


Distance makes county administration difficult and 
expensive. In counties one hundred miles long, 
crimes committed remote from the county seat often 
go unpunished. For this and other reasons, county 
division is an ever recurring topic. A county in east- 
ern Montana, once as large as the State of New York, 
is still in process of sub-division. The making of a 
new county is no matter of cut-and-dried routine. 
Corporate influence, real estate “ deals ” and partisan 
manipulations crop out. Division is sometimes fol- 
lowed by an acrimonious and long-drawn-out contest 
for the county seat. Townships in the West are 
merely units for minor judicial and electoral purposes. 
Of the functions of the counties, the most important 
is, as we would surmise, the building and up-keep of 
highways. 

In the field of municipal government, the West pre- 
sents an unusual opportunity. There are exceptions, 
of course, notably on the Coast, but the Average new 
town in the West looks either too large or too small 
for its clothes. Its “ boom” fever leaves it with a 
number of ailments, real estate speculation twists its 
shape and dislocates its members, and it wears on its 
face a fester of saloons and pool-rooms. It offers an 
invitation to the teacher who wants to do a social 
service. 

In addition to the characteristics which I have men- 
tioned, there are others less concrete but no less im- 
portant. 


Political tone and habit are largely products of his- 
tory. Public opinion never breaks suddenly with the 
past. It is rather a composite formed by the focus- 
ing and refracting of traditions, prejudices and ideals. 
History has sharply differentiated the West from the 
East. With the exception of Utah, the Western 
States have received few settlers directly from the 


Old World. They have known, again excepting 
Utah, no dominant religious influence. They have no 
memory of an American Revolution and only the 
faintest of a Civil War. They have, therefore, no 
strong sectional prejudices and theories. ‘They have 
known no enspiriting triumph, no depressing defeat. 
Their archives are meagre, and their people live in 
the future. On the other hand, the settlement of the 
West by individuals, who broke family ties easily, and, 
in most cases, sought merely material gain, has im- 
planted in the section no lofty and inspiring ideal. 
Mining booms launched Colorado, Wyoming, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Montana and Washing- 
ton; Oregon alone had an agricultural beginning; 
Utah, a religious; but Utah later had its mining boom. 
The magnet of metal drew a restless, unstable horde, 
moved by the speculative fever, usually with a low 
moral average and without family. They brought no 
charter and drew up no covenant. This was sand, too 
shifting for the secure founding of commonwealths. 
In their Vigilance Committees, however, they revealed 
an inherent inclination toward public order. Never- 
theless, the West secured population and _ political 
permanence only with the advent of agriculture. But 
the first stages of agriculture were not conducive to a 
cohesive political life. The lonely life of the vast 
sheep and cattle ranges tended to accentuate the 
pioneer individualism. The cowboy, with his unique- 
ness, his irresponsibility and his semi-lawlessness, be- 
came the standard Western type. 

The unsettled, speculative, daring, individualistic 
life of the early West has strongly stamped the sec- 
tion politically. 

The frontier has been proverbially “ democratic.” 
The reasons may be found in the absence of “ family,” 
of traditions, of culture, and of fortunes, the common 
interests of the early settlers, the levelling effect of 
pioneering, the natural predominance among the set- 
tlers of the bold and self-confident, and the antagon- 
ism to Eastern wealth and its exploiting corporations. 
But “ democracy,” from different points of view, may 
have different meanings. It may connote social sim- 
plicity, equality, opposition to “aristocracy” and 
“ privilege,” decentralization in government, ‘“ home 
rule,” preference of direct to representative govern- 
ment, or dislike of theory and precedents. Its West- 
ern phases are therefore multiform. 

The frontier has been radical as well as democratic. 
It is hardly correct to say that, being democratic, it 
has necessarily been radical. Its radicalism springs, 
no doubt, in part, from a passion for justice and 
equality, but also from nervousness, over-self-confi- 
dence, and a desire for “ quick and showy results.” 
The West, therefore, has been a laboratory of experi- 
mental legislation. The Westerner applies _ his 
pioneering enterprise, self-reliance and ingenuity to 
statecraft. As an instance of this, it seems to be 
difficult for Western students to understand the 
gradual and serene unfolding of the English consti- 
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tution. They sympathize much more with the off- 
hand constitution-making of the Abbé Siéyés. West- 
erners from John Brown to Carrie Nation have been 
exponents of direct action. From the Eastern view- 
point, this directness, applied to economic questions, 
has embodied itself in a series of “crazes’’ and 
“ fallacies.” It is unnecessary to enumerate them. 
At present, innovations like the guarantee of bank 
deposits, State insurance and the single tax are strik- 
ing root in Western soil. 

The illustrations of political democracy in the West 
are numerous and well-known. On the voting fran- 
chise, the frontier has acted with thoroughness and 
consistency. Lincoln said in 1835, “I go for all 
sharing the privileges of the government who assist 
in bearing its burdens. Consequently, I go for ad- 
mitting all whites to the right of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms (by no means excluding females ).” 
In the new West, Lincoln’s position, radical in his 
day, would now seem decidedly reactionary. The 
Westerner’s chivalry may have something to do with 
his acceptance of woman suffrage. So, too, the intro- 
duction of direct methods in nominating and legislat- 
ing may be prompted by the fear of corporations.” 
Nevertheless, general and equal participation in gov- 
ernment is of the essence of democracy. The West 
is experimenting, moreover, with proportional repre- 
sentation, preferential voting and the recall. Munici- 
pal home rule has made the greatest advance in West- 
ern States. As additional means for securing popu- 
lar control and official responsibility, the West wel- 
comes commission government and the city manager 
plan. California has applied the commission form to 
counties, and a Western Governor has suggested the 
idea for the States.” 

Western legislation, praiseworthy as much of it is, 
does not appear to be based on careful investigation 
and expert opinion. Out of twenty-six States that 
authorized legislative investigations in 1918, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, California, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska were the only ones that can be called West- 
ern.’? The average Westerner has such confidence 
in himself that he has little use for experts, prece- 
dents or theories. Western politics, accordingly, are 
characterized by that which has been termed a feature 
of pure democracy, “ the conspicuous absence of great 
men.” Western political speeches are likely to be 
cold figures or superheated bombast. Eastern papers 
still speak of the “clap-trap” which they expect 
from a “‘ demagogue from the West.” As the West is 
the most American part of America, it may be sug- 
gestive to quote Professor Miinsterberg’s summary of 
the results which he anticipates from democracy: “a 
bumptious oratory, a flippant superficiality of style, 
a lack of esthetic refinement, an under-estimation of 
the serious specialist and an over-estimation of the 
unproductive popularizer, a constant exploitation of 


*Bryce, “ American Commonwealth,” 1, 584. 
19Nat’l Mun. Rev., Jan., 1914. 

11Hodges of Kansas. 

i2Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 8, No. 2, pp. 238-239. 


immature young men with loud newspaper voices and 
complete inability to appreciate the services of older 
men, a triumph of gossip, and a crushing defeat of all 
aims that work against the lazy liking for money- 
making and comfort.” ** 

It appears to me, however, that these faults are 
due, not to “ democracy,” but to the fact that “ all the 
passionate eagerness, all the strenuous effort of the 
Westerners is directed toward the material develop- 
ment of the country. ... The arrangements of his 
government lie in the dim background of the picture 
which fills the Western eye. In the foreground he 
sees ploughs and saw-mills, ore-crushers and railway 
locomotives. ‘These so absorb his thoughts as to 
leave little time for constitutions and legislation.” “ 
For, in spite of its active experimentation, the West 
is not fundamentally political. Hence, a number of 
automatic contrivances to nominate and elect men 
who are not to be found and a number of other con- 
trivances to check and thwart the men who, as a 
matter of course, are elected. The injury caused 
by economic obsession is illustrated by the material 
aspects of Western cities. Professor Miinsterberg 
suggests that the beautifying impulse is not consistent 
with the utilitarian aspects of democracy. In any 
event, not a single Western State is active in city 
planning, although cities are rising on every side. *° 

This absorption in material things, the spirit of 
“ boosting’ and “ bluff,’ “ the air of ceaseless haste 
and stress,” “the unrestfulness, the passion for 
speculation, the feverish eagerness fur quick and 
showy results,” have already disfigured the surface, 
and, as Bryce warns, “ may so sink into the texture of 
the popular mind as to color it for centuries to come. 
These are the shadows which to the eye of the trav- 
eler seem to fall across the glowing landscape of the 
West.” 

But there is no pessimism among Westerners. And 
should there be? After all, what color, what en- 
thusiasms, what leaders, have come from the sunset! 
One finds to-day in Western public and private life 
a liberal informality indicative of native worth and 
vitality. One recalls “Old Hickory,’ “ Honest 
Abe,” the “ Little Giant,’ the “Boy Orator,” 
“ Fighting Bob,” “ 'Teddy;” and one remembers that 
these vigorous and picturesque personalities, brushing 
aside caste and convention, are the ones that have 
made our history American and have made it there- 
fore significant. How different they are from Web- 
ster, Root or Wilson! Men of the latter type con- 
tribute in equal or greater measure, perhaps, but how 
seldom do they thrill the nation, turn it into new 
paths, and make epochs! The West has been the 
dynamo of the nation. The example of her laws, the 
initiative, energy and popularity of her leaders have 
reacted on the conservatism of the East with result- 
ing national well-being and progress. So, after stat- 


138° American Traits,” 197. 
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ing that “the dominant problems in politics and 
morals, in economic development and social organiza- 
tion, have in most instances originated near the 
frontier or been precipitated by some shifting of the 
frontier interest,” Professor Paxson could add, “ The 
influence of the frontier has been the strongest single 
factor in American history.” “ 

Physically, the Western man is still broader of 
chest and stronger than the Eastern. According to 
Professor Ross, there are “in the recesses of the 
Rocky Mountains” men “ whose masterful, unswerv- 
ing will and fierce impatience of restraint remind you 


of their spiritual kinsmen, the heroes of the Icelandic 
Sagas.” ” In the midst of a mountain environment 
and an energizing climate, such men should continue 
to be pace-setters for the country. 


The West will change. Urban centers will grow, 
with accompanying wealth and culture. Universities 
and learned societies will increase. Custom and tra- 
dition will crystalize. Time itself will exert a mel- 
lowing effect. Let us hope, however, that they will 
leave unchanged much that is Western and all that 
is American. 


Early Methods im Teaching Elistory im Secondary Schools 
Part II 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


B. Teaching Devices and Objective Aids. 
1. Teacuine Devices. 

Special means of facilitating work were discovered 
and introduced in the early years of the teaching of 
history in this country. Many of the most success- 
ful devices practiced to-day were used during the 
first part of the nineteenth century. 


(a) Review Questions. 


Utica Academy reported in 1835 as follows: 

“From the above imperfect outlines the Regents will ap- 
preciate the motives of the trustees, believing, as they do, 
that the primary principle of a sound and useful education 
is the unfolding of the faculties of the mind and the forma- 
tion of habits—in insisting upon teacher’s requiring of the 
pupils the most rigid exactness in their studies—compelling 
them to examine and re-examine, to review again and again 
their lessons, till they become perfectly familiar.” 6° 


Faculty psychology and formal discipline required 
severe work on the part of the pupil. Thoroughness 
and care were demanded. As a consequence, fre- 
quent examinations and reviews became the order of 
the day. Schenectady Academy reports in 1836 
that: 

“The classes in... history ... are taken through the 
book, reviewing the same several times in one term, which 
course renders them capable of passing a good examination 
at the close of the term in every part of the work 
studied.” 61 


Delaware Literary Institute said in 1844: 

“In history, the important events, as well as dates, are 
required to be thoroughly understood and explained. An 
examination of the lesson recited the day before is included 
in every recitation; then a weekly examination of all the 
preceding week is recited.” 62 


Fulton Academy in 1844 reported as follows: 
“ All students have daily reviewed the lessons of the pre- 


17Last American Frontier, 2-3. 

60 New York, op. cit., 1835, pp. 63-4. 
61 New York, op. cil., 1836, p. 59. 

62 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 138. 


ceding day. Ali students have been reviewed weekly in the 
lessons of the previous week.” 6% 

When the subject was new, and teachers poorly 
trained, when rigid and laborious reviewing was the 
order of the day, sets of questions and topics 
especially designed for review were in demand. 
Union Hall reported upon the subject as follows: 

“Question books are generally used in this institution, 
when good ones can be obtained. They are supposed to 
economize time, and direct the student’s attention to the 
more essential portions of his lesson. Nothing but an en- 
lightened experience can render the labor of forming extem- 
pore questions from text-books thorough and successful. 
That the student may not run over the responses to his 
questions by rote, it is intended that he shall be again 
questioned on the answers he may give. The subject- 
matter of the recitation should be broken up into analogies; 
so that while the questions lead the student to learn his 
lesson in detail, the teacher may enable him to conceive of 
it as a whole.” 64 


The text-books were quick to see the advantage of 
this. Among the books, including questions for re- 
view, are: 

Adams, “An Abridgement of the History of New Eng 
land,” 1799. 

Blake, “A Text-book in Geography and Chronology,” 1814. 

Citizen of Mass., “ History of the United States,” 1821. 

Goodrich, * History of the United States,’ 1822. 

Worcester, “An Epitome of History,” 1828. 

Hildreth, “A View of the United States,” 1831. 

Webster, “ History of the United States,” 1835. 


For illustration, the following questions upon the 
voyages of Columbus are cited: 
(1) Relate the circumstances of Columbus’ voyage. 65 
(2) What remarkable discoveries were made generally 
about this time, and in this reign, and by whom? 
What were their effects on Europe? 
When was North America discovered, and by 
whom ? 66 , 


18Changing America, 144. 

63 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 149. 

64 New York, op. cit., 1836, p. 54. 

65 Citizen of Massachusetts, op. cit., p. 251. 
66 Butler, op. cit., p. 201. 
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(3) What two conquests occurred in America? 
Birthplace of Columbus? 
To whom did he appeal for aid? 
By whom patronized? 
Describe his first voyage. 
And his second—and third. 
What gave the name of America? 67 

(4) What is the extent of this period and for what is it 
distinguished ? 

Section 1. Who made the early discoveries on the con- 
tinent of America? Who took the lead? Who was 
Christopher Columbus? Under whose patronage did he 
sail? In what year? What place did he first discover? 
Relate the most remarkable circumstances of his voyage. 
Give an account of Americus Vespucius. 

2. What were the first discoveries made under English 
patronage? When? By whom? 

3. What is said of the early discoveries of the French 
in America? 

4. What is said of Sir Walter 
America in 1584? Whence had Virginia its name 

5. When and by whom was Cape Cod discovered ? 


Raleigh’s expedition to 


9 
NOTES. 

6. What was the state of the country on the arrival of 
the first settlers ? 

7. By whom was the country inhabited? What was their 
number? Physical character? General character? What 
can you say of their literature, arts and manufactures, 
agriculture, skill in medicine, employments, amusements, 
dress, habitations, domestic utensils, food, money, society, 
war, government, religious notions, marriage, treatment of 
females, rites of burial, origin? 68 


Such questions were generally placed at the ends 
of chapters, or as appendices in the back of the book. 
Occasionally questions were inserted as footnotes. 
Question books, adapted to popular texts, were pub- 
lished, eighteen such books being included in the list 
in the appendix. 


(b) Topical Outlines, 

Outlines and ‘chronological tables’’ were  in- 
cluded in many of the first text-books printed in this 
country. As a rule, these were not “topical out- 
lines” at all in any modern sense of the term. They 
were merely lists of events with dates, arranged in 
chronological order. Examples of this are: 


(1) From Emma Willard, “ History of the United 
States,” p. 311. 
CATALOGUE OF PROMINENT MEN wuo Diep DURING THE 
Pertop EXTENDING FROM 1789 To 1803. 


1789. Ernan ALLEN, a brigadier-general in the American 
army. 
Joun Lepyarp, an enterprising traveler. 
Joun Morcan, M.D., F.R.S., a learned physician. 
1790. JoserpH Bettamy, D.D., a learned divine, author of a 


treatise entitled, “ True Religion Delineated.” 
James Bowporn, LL.D., a distinguished philosopher 
and statesman, and first president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Davin Brearty, distinguished as a lawyer and a 
statesman. 


67 Anon., “Questions Adapted to the Study of Tytler’s 
Elements,” p. 125. 


68 Goodrich, op. cit., p. 1 (of questions). 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, LL.D., F.R.S., a celebrated 
philosopher and statesman. 

LIVINGSTON, author of a 
*“ Philosophical Solitude,” 
in prose and verse. 

ISRAEL PUTNAM, a major-general in the American 
army. 


poem called 
and miscellaneous pieces 


(2) From Emma Willard, op. cit., p. xxxiv. 


April 30. Washington inaugurated first President of 
the United States. 

The lresident visits New England. 

North Carolina accedes to the Constitution. 

Mr. Hamilton’s system of funding the national debt 
adopted. 

Rhode Island aeecedes to the Constitution. 

Aug. 7. Treaty with the Creek Indians. 

Sept. 30. General Harner defeated by the Indians. 

Tennessee erected into a Territory. 

Duties laid on spirits distilled within the United 
States. 

A national bank is established. 

Vermont admitted to the Union. 

Nov. 4. General St. Clair defeated by the Indians. 


1789. 


1790. 


1791. 


(3) From Tucker, “ Sacred and Profane History 

Epitomized,’ p. 337. 

1775. The American War commences. 
Hill, June 7. 

The Spaniards land near Algiers and are defeated, 
July 8. 

The Congress declares the United States of America 
independent of the crown and parliament of Great 
Britain, 4th July. 

The Americans receive a dreadful defeat. at Long 
Island, August 27. 

Philadelphia taken by the British, October 3. 

General Burgoyne and his army surrender to the 
Americans. 

Philadelphia evacuated by the British, June 18. 

A most extraordinary eruption of Vesuvius, 
August 8. 

The siege of Gibraltar begun by the 
July 8. 

January 14, 6 A.M., the thermometer suspended in 
the open air at Glasgow stood at 46 below 0. 

The Spanish fleet defeated by Admiral Rodney, Jan- 
uary 16. 

Charleston surrendered to the British, May 12. 

A dreadful insurrection in London, and riots in many 
other places of the kingdom, ; 

A great number of British ships taken by the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain. 

Lord Cornwallis defeats the Americans at Camden. 

A dreadful hurricane in the Leeward Islands, Octo- 
ber 9. 

An extraordinary storm of wind in England., 

War declared against the Dutch, December 20. 

A terrible engagement between the Dutch and 
British fleets near the Dogger Bank, August 5. 

Lord Cornwallis and his army surrender to the united 
forces of France and America, October 18. 

Minorca surrendered to the Spaniards, February 4. 

The French fleet under De Grasse defeated and 
almost destroyed by Admiral Rodney, April 12. 

The Spanish floating batteries before Gibraltar en- 
tirely destroyed, April 12. 


Action at Bunker’s 


1776. 


Spaniards, 


1780. 


1781 


1782. 
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1783. Preliminaries of a general peace signed. America 
declared independent, January 20. 
A dreadful earthquake attended by many extra- 


ordinary circumstances in Italy and Sicily. 

The sun obscured by a kind of a fog during the whole 
summer. 

A volcanic eruption in Iceland surpassing anything 
recorded in history. The lava spouted up in three 
places to the height of three miles perpendicular, 
and continued thus for two months; during which 
time it covered a tract of 3,600 square miles of 
ground, in some places more than 100 feet deep. 


Ontario Female Seminary reported in 1849 as 
follows: 

“Nor is it customary in this seminary to conduct the 
recitation in mental studies, by questions and answers. 
Having the topics given her, the pupil is required to unfold 
these unaided.” 6° 


With this as a foundation, the topical outline in 
the broader sense was gradually built up. The 
process was very slow, however. In Newburgh 
Academy, in 1839, the following method was reported: 
A set of 
topics is made out by the principal for a single lesson, and 
un outline map of the geography embraced in the subject 
is drawn. These are copied by the pupils, maps and all. 
The principal then goes over the topics with familiar re- 
marks and explanations, pointing, when necessary, to the 
outline maps and endeavoring to bring the subject vividly 
before his youthful auditors. The marked attention, and 
sometimes the starting tear and heaving bosom testify to 
his success. The pupils then study the topics from thei 
books and then recite.” 7° 


“History is taught perhaps in our own way. 


Tew references are found to show a much wider 
use. In fact, as late as 1871, William Swinton at- 
tributed the chief advance made by his “ School His- 
tory of the United States ” to its “ method of topical 
reviews.’ The scheme was to study and learn the 
lessons, and finally to cover the larger units. The 
covering of the smaller units in their relation to the 
larger, with the help of a topical outline, is compara- 
tively modern. Germs of it, however, did exist at an 
early date. 


(c) Reference Reading. 


Occasional illustrations are found of the use of col- 
lateral reading as an aid either to the lecture or the 
test book method. The employment of reference 
reading, however, was so slight as to be of practically 
no importance. Delaware Literary Institute re- 
ported in 1844: “ Reference is made to many books 
not strictly considered as text-books.” ™ 


Alfred Academy in the same year said: 

“Though time would scarcely permit to pursue a more 
extended course of history than the one mentioned in the 
report, yet the students have been encouraged to read 
others; and familiar lectures, bringing to view the most im- 
portant and interesting events in history, whether ancient 
or modern, have been frequently given.” 72 

69 New York, op. cit., 1849, p. 164. 

7° New York, op. cit., 1839, p. 107. 

71 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 139. 

72 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 151. 


(d) Note Book Work. 


One illustration has been found of the early use 
of the note book. Black River Literary and Re- 
ligious Institute in 1844 makes mention of such work. 
The principal says: 

“The practice of taking notes from oral dictation with 
all practicable rapidity, prepares the students, in after life, 
to adopt the same course in the hearing of lectures, 
speeches, or sermons. In connection with the preparing of 
the practical exercises, it prepares him to commit rapidly 
and correctly to paper his own thoughts.” 7 


2. Ossecrive 
(a) Map Work. 


Seven per cent. of all the books included in the list 
(see Appendix E.), published between 1800 and 1860, 
included geography in the title as well. There was 
close connection between geography and history. It 
is thus natural that the use of maps and geographical 
material should early have become common in the 
teaching of history in the secondary schools. Thus, 
for instance, Morse and Parish, in “A Compendious 
History of New England, 1809,” included a good 
map of New England. Other early histories, such as 


Hildreth, ete., also included maps. Butler's “A 


Catechetical Compend of General History,’’ pub- 
lished in 1818, instructs teachers as follows: 
“It may be taught either by reading it classically, or by 


studying it upon small schoo] maps, such as Cummings and 
Hilliards or Willetts or Adams, in the manner of studying 
geography, ete., ete.” 74 


Emma Willard, in her “ History of the Republic 
of America,” says: 

“ This work is designed for pupils who are already in a 
measure acquainted with geography, particularly with the 
use of maps. My own pupils who will be put to study it, will 
be able to draw without a model, but merely from recol- 
lection, maps of the principal countries of the world, par- 
ticularly of the United States.” 75 


The New York academies made ‘a considerable use 
of maps. For instance, Newburgh Academy reported 
in 18389: 

“A set of topics is set out by the principal for a single 
lesson, and an outline map of the geography 
the subject is drawn. 


embraced in 
These are copied by the pupils, maps 


and all. The principal then goes over the topics with 
familiar remarks and explanations, pointing, when neces- 


sary, to the outline maps, and endeavoring to bring the 
subject vividly before his youthful auditors... . 4 As an 
example of the maps, the first one upon the history of the 
United States is an outline of the western coast of Europe, 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Atlantic Ocean, and the East- 
ern Coast of America. The second is a map of the coast 
of the United States, with here and there a settlement, 
the rest an unbroken wilderness. The third is a map of 
the colonies, ete.” 7 


73 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 146. 

74 Butler, op. cit., preface. 

75 FE, Willard, “ History of the Republic of America,” p. 5. 
76 New York, op. cit., 1839, p. 107. 
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Alfred Academy, in 1844, reported as follows: 

“In studying history, geography is a subject of refer- 
ence, so far as is necessary to recall to mind a complete 
knowiedge of the countries and places mentioned in the 
history. Drawing maps both on the blackboard and on 
paper has been made a frequent exercise.” 77 


Henry K. Oliver (mentioned elsewhere) saw no 
maps or objective material in the schools during the last 
decades of the eighteenth century. Progress was 
made in the next forty years, and map work, of a 
crude sort, became quite general. No specific refer- 
ence to early wall maps has been found. 


(b) Blackboard Work. 


The blackboard was often used in the New York 
academies, but it was still sufficiently new by 1845 to 
be an object of comment. 

Amenia Seminary reported in 1887: “.... very 
extensive use has been made of the blackboard in 
almost all recitations. ’’ *> 

Lowville Academy in 1837 said: “ The teachers 
avail themselves of blackboards and apparatus in 
communicating instruction. ” 

Utica Academy generalizes as follows: 

“For the purpose of discriminating and comprehending, 
everything must, if possible, be presented to the eye. 
Every subject which admits this mode of illustration is sub- 
jected to exercise on the blackboard.” 


so 


Similar expressions of confidence are found among 
others in Kinderhook Academy,”' Genesee Wesleyan 
Academy,” Auburn Academy,** Delaware Academy,** 
Troy Female Seminary,’ Syracuse Academy,’ Lan- 
sinberg,’ Delaware Literary Institute,*> Gouveneur 
Wesleyan,’ Clinton Seminary,’” and _ Stillwater 
Academy.”' 


(ec) Charts. 


Rather extensive tabulation of historical data was 
not uncommon in the early days of history teaching 
in this country. Maps, we have seen, were also often 
used. Blackboards were at hand upon which to 
work. It is not unnatural, therefore, that a_ pic- 
torial representation of historical phenomena should 
have been used as an aid in the teaching of the sub- 
ject. Worcester’s “ Elements of History,” published 
in 1818, includes an elaborate chart, extending from 
800 B. C. to 1818 A. D., decorated in many colors, 


77 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 151, 
78 New York, op. cit., 1837, p. 78. 
79 New York, op. cit., 1837, p. 93. 
80 New York, op. cit., 1838, p- 97. 
81 New York, op. cit., 1838, p. 85. 
82 New York, op. cit., 1838, p. 98. 
83 New York, op. cit., 1838, p. 99. 
84 New York, op. cit., 1839, p. 108. 
85 New York, op. cit., 1839, p. 114. 
86 New York, op. cit., 1839, p. 129. 
87 New York, op. cit., 1840, p. 191. 
ss New York, op. cit., 1841, p. 90. 
89 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 143. 
90 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 149. 
%1 New York, op. cit., 1846, p. 146. 


“to facilitate history study.” Its value lay in the 
possibilities of cross section and longitudinal study, 
for perspective. 

This form of objective aid has been popular from 
that day to this. Elaborate, indeed, have been some 
of the charts in use. Elizabeth Peabody, in her 
“ Chronological History of the United States (New 
York, 1856), shows this tendency in the extreme. 
The chart is very elaborate. Each century is rep- 
resented as a large square, sub-divided into 100 
smaller squares, with heavy lines marking off the 
quarter centuries. That the pupil may center his at- 
tention upon matters of importance, small blocks are 
entered in the year squares, corresponding to the 
occurrence of such an event. These blocks vary as 
to color and position, according to country and type 
of event. For instance: ; 


Brick red Spar 
Blue FRANCE 


Bluish green SWEDEN 
Yellowish green 
Orange AMERICA ° 


The positions of the squares are determined as fol- 
lows: 


Purple = ENGLAND 


Battles—Sieges Conquests Losses 
Beginnings of War | Annexation —Unions and Disasters 


Foundations of States} Treaties 


Falls of State 
and Revolutions and Sundries 


Deaths of Remark- 


Births Deeds 
able Individuals 


The instructions which tell the story are: 

“When colors slant into each other, the nations concur 
in events. When several disconnected events happen in one 
syuare they are painted parallelograms. Epochal events 
fill the whole square to the neglect of sub-divisions. 

“You will become acquainted with this symbolization 
by learning how each event is represented; and as you 
learn all about the events, in the chapters that describe 
their relation in the narrative, you will find thai the pic- 
ture will become fixed in your memory. It is easier to re- 
member the relative locality of the representation than to 
remember the figures of the dates; while if you understand 
the plan, any locality can be turned into the figures, by a 
moment’s thought, whenever you need them. All dates are 
not represented; but if you have the dates here represented 
perfectly by heart, events are so connected in the narra- 
tive of history that you can easily place any one, by the 
exercise of your imaginative memory, in its locality, and 
see its general chronological relation.” (10-11.) 


Such a device would in all probability defeat its 
own ends. It is merely cited as an illustration of a 
tendency, powerful in its influence. 


C. The Progress of History Methods as Shown in 
Six Editions of C. A. Goodrich’s “History 
of the United States.” 

It has been shown that in early times the methods 
were simple and crude, that modifications were sug- 
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gested to rote work, that catechetical methods were in- 
troduced, that teaching devices and objective aids 
were discovered. ‘The exact effect of such innova- 
tions upon class-room procedure has not been deter- 
mined. ‘There are not sufficient data at hand. 

There is, however, a means, at our disposal, by 
which in a small way may be secured a consecutive 
view of the progress in methods as carried out in 
practice. We may study the changes made in vari- 
ous editions of the same book, realizing that since 
class-room methods follow the text, we are more 
closely approximating a knowledge of actual prac- 
tice. C. A. Goodrich’s “ History of the United 
States "’ was the most popular history text-book of its 
day. Its total sales are estimated at over 500,000 
copies in fifty years. If, then, the growth and im- 
provement in methods and suggestions be closely 
watched in the following six editions, we shall be able 
to see the growth from 1822 to 1867. The editions 
at hand are: 

(1) Goodrich, C. A. “History of the United States.” 
Hartford, 1824. 

(2) Goodrich, C. A. “A Hlistory of the United States 
of America on a Plan Adapted to the Capacities of Youths 
and Designed to Aid the Memory by Systematic Arrange 
ment and Interesting Associations.” 35th edition. Bos 
ton, 1852. 

(3) Goodrich, C. A. “A History of the United States 
of America from the Discovery of the Continent by Christo 
pher Columbus to the Present Time.” Hartford, 1833. 

(4) Goodrich, C. A. (Same as 2.) 55th edition. Clare- 
mont, N. H., 1834. 

(5) Goodrich, C. A. 
ton, 1852. 

(6) Goodrich, C. A. “ History of the United States of 
America for the Use of Schools, Revised and Brought Down 
to the Present Time by William H. Seavey. Boston, 1867. 


The first edition (1824) is an enlargement of the 
first edition, intended, in all probability, for use in 
the home. There are consequently no directions to 
teacher and pupil. Important points are printed in 
heavy-faced type. There are occasional illustra- 
tions. 

The second edition (1829) was intended for school] 
use. Its suggestions to teachers have already been 
mentioned. Memoriter work was demanded. The 
book was to be “ learned’ over and over again. The 
innovation in the edition is a set of “ review ques- 
tions ”’ placed in the back of the book, with the more 
important questions put in italics. The pupil was 
not, therefore, called upon to use his own judgment. 

Our third edition (1833) improves upon the first in 
a small way. Several illustrations are added and a 
“chronological list” is placed in the appendix. 
This includes all the officers of the first six adminis- 
trations. 

The fourth edition (1884), being of the same 
period, makes no advance. There are a few illnstra 
tions, and the review questions are omitted. 

The fifth edition, eighteen years later (1852). 
shows many improvements. There are seventy-five 
pages of review questions in the back of the book, 


(Same as 2.) New edition. Bos 


indicating a rapidly growing popularity in this par 
ticular. ‘The facts are still, however, to be “ firmly 
riveted in the memory.” ‘There is an index of topics, 
for the guidance of teacher and pupil. Six maps ar 
included. The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are placed in the 
appendix. Between 1834 and 1853 a great improve- 
ment is evident. 

The sixth edition, coming in 1867, represents the 
text book maker’s view of the development of history 
teaching to that date. Large and small type are used 
as guides to study. The review questions are placed 
as foot notes on each page. A list of important events, 
chronologically arranged, follows each chapter. The 
list of administrative officers, found in number three, 
is continued to the time of Lincoln. The Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence are in the ap 
pendix. There is also a table of the states of the 
union, and a pronouncing index. Maps are numer- 
ous throughout the book. 

The most important new feature is a chapter in the 
appendix written by A. P. Stone, entitled ‘“‘ Hints on 
the Method of Teaching History.’’ He advises di- 
versity in the assignment, the use of collateral read- 
ings and topical outlines. He warns against the too 
frequent use of printed questions. He advises the 
pupil to read over the lesson one or more times to 
grasp the general scope of it. 

“After which the different portions should be learned so 
thoroughly that he can give a full or concerted account of 
it, as a whole or by topic, with but few questions or hints 
from the teacher.” 


He advises reference to maps and to biographies. 
The teacher's questions should make the pupil think. 
Review should only come when needed, and should 
be for the purpose of grouping and generalization. 

So far had methods progressed by the time of the 
Civil War. 


(D.) Exceptional Cases of Early Methods Judged 
in the Light of Modern Standards. 

The secondary school is the institution designed 
for the training of our leaders. The curriculum fol- 
lowed and the methods used should be under the 
domination of such an aim. Perhaps the most im- 
portant quality which marks off the leader from the 
led, is the ability to do one’s own thinking, to 
approach a new situation from one’s own point of 
view, to analyze and solve without delay, the problem 
which is always confronting one. The achievement of 
correct habits of thought, as the work of the second- 
ary school, was appreciated, as we have seen in the 
previous chapter, from the first. It was a natural 
expression in terms of formal discipline and faculty 
psychology. ‘There were, however, individuals who 
appreciated from a common sense point of view the 
real significance of the problem. This is a good 
statement of the case: 

“ Now no one will deny the superiority of correct mental 
habits, to a bare accumulation of isolated facts. In what- 
ever pursuit the pupil may engage in after life, he will 
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never fail to meet with the requisite number of subjects to 
demand the constant action of his intellectual powers. He 
phenomena of nature; in the matters of business; facts, in 
numerable; facts in his individual history; in the history 
of nations; in the action of government and laws; in the 
phenomena of nature; in the matters of business; facts, in 
short, at every step, of the origin and nature of which 
books furnish no explanation, but which he must constantly 
analyze, solve and demonstrate for himself... The great 
object to be acquired is correct habits of thought. Every- 
thing should be directed to the accomplishment of this great 
end.” 9% 


Riga Academy in 1850 reported as follows: 

“To teach how to think is or should be the principal 
object of the whole course of discipline of the school room. 
Every mind is full of thoughts, and he who has these under 
perfect control, so that they will go and come at his bid 
ding, is the educated man. Practice will accomplish this, 
and practice should be the practice of the school.” %4 


The pursuit of such an aim for the faculty psy- 
chologist meant severe application and zealous pre- 
paration upon almost any subject matter and in 
almost any way, so long as it remained difficult. 
According to the modern logic, based upon the new 
psychology, training for correct habits of thought 
rests upon an entirely new basis. Thinking comes in 
answer to a problem, a felt want. The thinker must 
feel the value of the solution, or he will not bother 
himself about it. Organization of material for solu- 
tion is needed, and the individual must have the right 
to approacn the situation in his own way. As a con- 
sequence, from this point of view these elements must 
be provided for in the class room, if the instruction 
is actually to train for correct habits of thought. 

Faculty psychology and formal discipline were no 
barriers to some of the teachers in the early days. 
Common sense and intuition helped individuals to pro- 
vide better teaching; and even when judged by 
modern day standards, some of the instruction in 
history would stand the test. 

It will be interesting to note, therefore, the extent 
to which a few individuals appreciated in early days 
the standards laid down by modern psychology, logic, 
and sociology. 


Provision for Motive on the Part of the Pupils. 


Motive was provided for the pupil, but often of a 
negative sort. The scholar did his work, and the 
birch rod spurred him on. He was compelled to do 
his task, whether or not. Utiea Academy reported in 
1835: 

“ Habitual idleness must never be tolerated by the teach- 
ers of our academy. The students must be taught that 
industry is a duty. The ineorrigibly idle are separated 
from the regular classes, and degraded into classes by them- 
selves, and subjected to punishment at the discretion of the 
teachers. Their situation here soon becomes so uncomfort 
able that they are usually removed by parents to places 
more congenial to their habits.” 9 


New York, op. cit., p. 105, 
94 New York, op. cit., 1850, p. 198, 
New York, op. 1835, p. 62. 


“The government of the students is rigid, but not severe. 
One general rule is sufficient to guide the students at all 
times, and on all occasions, viz.: ‘Every scholar must do 
his duty.’ When other means fail to produce obedience, 
corporal punishments are inflicted at the discretion of the 
teachers; generally, however, with information to the 
parents of the character and circumstances that call for 
severity.” 


Other types of fear and reward were used. Troy 
Female Seminary represented a type: 

“The method to aecomplish this result (not easily at- 
tained) is, we consider, the fixing in the mind of the pupil 
at the commencement of a term, a certain expectation of 
a publie and thorough examination at the close. . . ” 97 


Utica Academy was one of a group to offer another 
type of motive. 

“As a reward for particular excellence in studies or in 
deportment, by complying with specific regulations or di- 
rections, any student is entitled once a week to a letter of 
recommendation, recommending him to his parent or friend 
for such reward as he shall think proper to bestow.” 98 


Occasionally, however, a far-seeing man intuitively 
realized the need of proper provision for motive. The 
principal of Livingston County High School, an 
educational progressive of his day spoke as follows: 

“The pupil is always pleased with ascertaining for him- 
self everything submitted to his investigation. Who has 
not witnessed the joy gleaming on the countenance of the 
child when success has crowned its own unaided efforts? 
And this natural principle, the only true and proper basis 
of school discipline, is commonly stifled in our early youth. 
We then resort to the ferule; and to the worst of all in- 
fluences, emulation; to supply the deficiency, to remedy 
the evil, we ourselves have created. True, the scholar often 
requires guidance, but never to be led blindfolded. He 
‘looks for a guide, not a governor.’ Is the pupil encour- 
aged to walk boldly forward, or is he driven into the dark- 
uess before him, to stumble at every obstacle which 


another’s hand has not removed, or to be frightened at 
phantoms.” 99 


Constructively he continues, “ nature has implanted 
in man the spirit of curiosity. . . .There is a pleasure 
in mental activity. The pupil should not be ‘ told the 
solution of a problem.’ He should ‘ trace out the 
causes and effects of every phenomenon for himself.’ ”’ 
This plan was substantiated in practice and the re- 
sults are reported thus: 

“The common system has been aptly termed ‘the rail- 
road system of knowledge, a rapid passage to the journey’s 
end, but nothing seen by the way.’ ‘Often he has wit- 
nessed the highest mental gratification exhibited by the 
pupil, when the latter has of himself obtained the correct 
solution of a question in history or science. And to that 
youthful mind, it necessarily partook of all the pleasures 
of an important discovery, a discovery, too, which never 
will be forgotten.’ ” 99 


This belief that thought comes in answer to a 
problem, a problem appreciated by the pupil, while 


‘6 New York, op. cit., 1835, p. 62. 
7 New York, op. cit., 1838, p. 88. 
°*8’ New York, op. cit., 1836, p. 66, 


p. cit., 1841, pp. 105-6. 
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rare in practice among schoolmen, was not entirely 
unheard of. That it was consciously held is improb- 
able. That the principle (quoted above) was verging 
on modern theory, however, cannot be far from true. 


Consideration of Values on the Part of the Pupils. 


In no one place was there a complete appreciation 
of the importance of the pupil weighing the worth of 
the subject matter for himself, as a phase of good 
mental work. There was, however, a gradually grow- 
ing feeling on the part of educators that all subjects 
were not of equal worth, that the mental training 
receivable varied with different studies, and _ that 
practical utility was a consideration well worthy of 
note. Concomitant with the growth of this feeling, 
was the gradual and never complete transference of 
this idea to the pupil himself. 

Benjamin Franklin in his famous “ chapeau bras ” 
passage, argued for the need of practical utility in 
subject matter. Gideon Hawley, Secretary of the 
New York Board of Regents, in the passage quoted 


above, had the same opinion. The principal of 


Kinderhook Academy in 1841 said: 


“ We are fully persuaded that too small a portion of time 
has been given to subjects of practical utility; for instance, 
many teachers expend much time on ‘ Heathen Mythology ’ 
and very little on the ‘Constitution of the United States.’ 
Too much time is often given to ancient history, compared 
with that allotted to the history of our own times.” 100 


The principal of Dutchess County Academy in 
1844 wrote: 

“It is better, in my opinion, for a lad to know some- 
thing about the laws and constitution of his own State than 
about the stars, which will do as they like for us; but by 
knowing the laws we can better control others and our 
selves.” 101 


The question of relative value was a puzzle to the 
progressive schoolmen of the day. As an illustration, 
see the remarks of the principal of Livingston County 
High School in 1840: 

“The distinction between the most and least practical 
subjects of study is one which is not clearly understood. 
Without pretending to any superior discrimination upon 
this point, it is confidently believed that the great mistake 
generally made upon this subject, results from looking to 
what MAY BE, rather than to what 1s, of daily application. 
The parent directs the teacher to confine his child to the 
most practical studies. Is the pupil taught intellectual 
philosophy, political economy, rhetoric and kindred sub- 
jects? The parent complains of a disregard on the teach- 
er’s part of the request originally made. It is said that 
the child should have been drilled in mathematics. The 
advantages resulting from the latter studies are by no 
means unappreciated; but is the knowledge derived from 
them of such frequent, constant application, as that ob- 
tained from the former class of studies? The great prin- 
ciples of mental philosophy, political economy, and ethics. 
are of never ceasing application. Their practical utility 
may be ascertained by listening for only a few minutes to 
the conversation of intelligent men, upon any question of 

100 New York, op. cit., 1841, p. 81. 

101 New York, op. cit., 1844, p. 137. 


importance to the community. These studies which have 
been generally regarded as merely speculative or theoreti- 
eal, which in truth are far more practical than those judged 
to be such by most men.” 102 


Horace Mann was alive to the same problem. After 
making the survey of secondary education in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1843 (quoted above), he says: 

“Can any satisfactory ground be assigned why algebra— 
a branch which not one man in a thousand ever had the 
occasion to use in the business of life—should be studied 
by more than twenty-three hundred pupils, and book-keep- 
ing, Which every man, even the day laborer, should under- 
stand, should be attended to by only a little more than 
half that number? Among farmers and road-makers, why 
should geometry take precedence of surveying, and among 
seekers after intellectual and moral truth, why should 
rhetoric have double the followers of logic? ” 103 , 

It is evident that among occasional educators the 
problem of relative worth was beginning to have 
weight. The problem, when considered, however, 
pertained only to the administrator, the maker of the 
curriculum. The further step, that the pupil should 
see the worth was almost never taken. 

Whitesboro Academy in 1836 said: 

“We aim at securing an interest in study by inspiring 
the pupil with a sense of the value and importance ot 
knowledge.” 104 


These are probably only words, words that sound 
meaningful to the modern ear, but which denote but 
little for the past. 

Stillwater Academy reported in 1840 as follows: 

“We are strenuously particular in requiring the why and 
the wherefore of everything that comes within the scope 
of the reasoning powers; not merely that the scholar should 
see or think he sees the why or the wherefore, but be able 
to tell 105 


Kinderhook Academy in 1839 said: 

“It is our aim to direct our pupils to those subjects which 
are of the greatest practical utility, and to lay the founda- 
tion broad and deep for a solid education. With this idea 
we have devoted a portion of each week to some subject 
connected with the general principles of government, or to 
a consideration of the constitution of the United States, or 
the structure of our own state government.” 106 


Black River Literary and Religious Institute re- 
ported as follows in 1841: 

“The prominent events affecting the welfare of nations 
and the cause of philanthropy, are presented once a week, 
so that in their secluded situation we can give our students 
a glance at things of moment in the wide world about them. 
We are not much enamoured with the old system of dry 
application to scholastic text-books, altogether unenlivened 
by the mention of incidents or interests in real life, domes- 
tic, social or national. One object is to train our pupils for 
the great business of life by incorporating moral, religious 
and economic culture with scientific and literary; and we 

192 New York, op. cit., 1840, pp. 101-2. 

103 Massachusetts, “Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion,” 1843, p. 56. 

104 New York, op. cit., 1837, p. 97. 

105 New York, op. cit., 1840, p. 94. 

106 New York, op. cit., 1839, p. 109. 
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believe that in attending to the former we aid the student 
to make greater proficiency in the latter. We show him 
the uses of knowledge; and the responsibilities that are 
about to encircle him in his progressive march of improve- 
ment and growing capabilities of action.” 107 


The principal of Livingston County High School 
approached more nearly than anyone else the modern 
point of view. He said: 

“The scholar is a reasoning being; and nothing but sat- 
isfactory proofs in science or art ought to satisfy him. His 
duty in life is that of a LeApER, not a blind follower. He 
is to be one of the RULERS of his country, not the DUPE of 
other men’s arts. How has he qualified himself for his 
vocation when his whole youth has been spent in LEARNING 
TO BE Lep? Authority and testimony have their appro- 
priate sphere of action. They are not, however, to usurp 
universal dominion. That young man who leaves the 
school-room with a well-fixed habit of examining for him- 
self, of never acting but from a pure conviction of the jus- 
tice and truth of his course, is the only one that can be 
ealled educated. No matter, comparatively, if his store of 
facts be limited, he has within himself a power above all 
naked facts—a power to look through the form of things, 
into the principles which underlie and give value to 
them.” 10s 


Since almost no results have persisted, provision 


for pupil motive could not have influenced the teach- 
ing profession to any great degree. 


Attention to Organization on the Part of the Pupils. 


The attention to organization, common at the time, 
has been shown under “ review questions’”’ treated 
above. The evil of poor organization was often real- 
ized. As an illustration see the report of Union Hall 
Academy in 1836 saying that the pupil might be 
a master of a great and undigested mass of facts, and 
yet he may not be able to avail himself of these facts from 
an ignorance of their relation and dependency.” 109 


Whitesboro Academy said in 1837: 
“Sound judgment depends upon attention to all relations, 


the more minute as well as the more obvious, and a proper 
estimate of those relations.” 110 


Considerable effort was made in many places to 
secure organization through the centering of the 
pupils’ attention upon relative importance of feature 
of a topic. For instance, many pupils were required 
to hand in “ the most important questions which they 
can originate by a critical review and study of the 
chapter.”’ Jefferson Academy in using the ‘same 
method (quoted above) said that ‘‘a comparative 
estimate of scholarship will be made by a comparative 
estimate of the importance of the questions brought 
forward. ” 

The importance of organization as a means for the 
training of memory and for exhibition purposes upon 
examination was realized and to an extent carried 
out in school practice. Organization as a factor in 
good mental work was not realized, and its values 
came as a by-product, if at all. 


107 New York, op. cit., 1841, p. 98. 
108 New York, op. cit., 1841, pp. 106-7. 
109 New York, op. cit., 1836, p. 54. 

110 New York, op. cit., 1837, p. 97. 


Provision for Initiative on the Part of the Pupils. 


According to the newer logic, provision for the 
pupil to speak his own mind, to think his own 
thoughts, to put forward his own little opinion for 
the consideration of his fellows, is a necessary part 
of good mental work. If, therefore, the school is to 
train leaders, individuals who are to think for them- 
selves, some place must be given to this sort of initi- 
ative. 

Undoubtedly it was at this place that the schools 
of eighty years ago were at their weakest. The 
teacher was master, the pupil the slave. Amenia 
Seminary reports with pride upon the following pro- 
vision: 

“The classes have usually spent at least one hour each 
day in the recitation room with their teacher. Most of the 
students have not had less than three daily recitations. 
While in the recitation room they have been desired to 
state freely, either during the time of recitation or imme- 
diately after, any dilliculties or new ideas which have been 
suggested in connection with the subject under considera- 


tion. In some cases very animated debates upon doubtful 
points have been allowed.” 111 


The principal of Livingston County High School 
saw the situation as follows: 


‘He (the pupil) sits listlessly by, waiting to receive 
passively whatever is prepared by his teacher, fearful often 
to express in language the little discoveries burning in him 
for utterance. Day after day he goes through a dry and 
uninteresting repetition of what his author has written, 
whilst, it may be, not one principle is understood, or whilst 
he is even convinced of the falsity of the doctrines taught. 
Still he must be driven forward on his desert route, and 
recreant, indeed, must he be to his own nature, if no lit- 
tle driving be not requisite. If it be the object of our 
school system to make machines instead of scholars, the 
true course has been adopted. The pupil has been taught 
to be acted upon—never to act; to be the object moved— 
never the mover. And when his * education is completed’ 
he goes into the world, fitted to become the credulous dupe 
of any artful schemer. He has never learned the great 
duty of self-reliance.” 112 


Constructively, this educator makes a plea for 
initiative in the schools. He says: 


“Tt will be asked, would you encourage the pupil to dis- 
sent from the author studied? Yes; most assuredly, 
whenever the author is wrong. He should never blindly 
adopt the views of either author or instructor. If neither 
of them can give a satisfactory reason for his views, he 
ought not to be believed. If his statement is not accredited, 
the fault is his own, not the scholar’s. He is not fit for his 
avocation; let him go learn before he thinks of teaching. 
The scholar is a reasoning being; and nothing but satis- 
factory proofs in science or art ought to satisfy him.” 113 


Initiative did exist at times. 
E. Conclusion. 


A student of methods in current use in the teaching 
of history in our secondary schools can recognize in 
the procedure of the period before the Civil War 

111 New York Report, 1837, p. 78. 

112 New York Report, 1841, p. 106. 

113\New York Report, 1841, p. 106. 
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many similarities to present day practice. The text 
book was the chief source of information; memoriza- 
tion, especially of the ‘more important facts and 
dates ’’ was required, although opposition was arising; 
catechetical methods were being introduced. Maps, 
blackboards and charts were in general use; and 
review questions were popular. ‘Topical outlines were 
in their infancy. Almost no illustration of the source 
method was found. 

Certain exceptional cases of good teaching were 
found. Individuals had approached the modern point 
of view, despite the faculty psychology and formal 
discipline. It seems probable that as long as there 


was no social tradition behind historical study, and as 
long as pupils paid tuition according to the courses 
taken, practical utility was emphasized. 

The material deals almost exclusively with New 
York State. History had achieved equal popularity 
in Massachusetts, and was beginning to be adopted 
in other states of the union. Teachers learn by 
imitation. The principal and the superintendent 
adopt innovations as a rule only after success has 
elsewhere been achieved. The experience of the 
teachers in the secondary schools of New York, there- 
fore, must have had profound influence upon the 
teaching of history in the other states of the union. 


Community Civics—What It Means 


BY ARTHUR W. DUNN. 


A broadened and simplified conception of the meaning of 
citizenship largely controls the “new” civics. It is the 
conception implied when one says that “ A. is a good citi- 
zen,” which ordinarily means that A. is a serviceable mem- 
ber of the community in which he lives. Training for 
citizenship would mean, then, training for efficient mem- 
vership in the community. The type of civic training de 
veloping from this idea is frequently called community 
civics. 

The aim of community civies is to help the child to 
“know his community *—not merely a lot of facts about 
his community, but the meaning of his community life, 
what it does for him and how it does it, what the com- 
munity has a right to expect from him and how he may 
fulfill his obligation, meanwhile cultivating in him the 
essential qualities and habits of good citizenship. 

Community civics by no means minimizes the import- 
ance of government. It describes and emphasizes govern- 
ment at every step as the chief means by which the citi- 
zens of a community coéperate. It seeks to give a per- 
spective to government that the older “ civil government ” 
did not give. It approaches the mechanism of government 
through its relations to the immediate interests of the 
citizen. 

Community civics does not mean local civics merely. 

There is some confusion about this. Some seem to fear 
that community civics will displace an. adequate considera- 
tion of the national and state governments. Sometimes 
there is talk about community civics in one grade and 
national civics in another. This is a misapprehension of 
the significance of the term. 
It is true that community civics lays emphasis upon the 
local community because (1) it is the community with 
which every citizen, especially the child, comes. into most 
intimate relations, and which is always in the foreground 
of experience; (2) it is easier for the child (as for any 
citizen) to realize his membership in the local community, 
to feel a sense of personal responsibility for it, to enter 
into actual co6peration with it, than is the case with the 
national community. 

But our nation and our state are communities, as well 
as our city or village, and the child is a citizen of the 
larger as of the smaller community. The significance of 
the term “community civics” does not lie in its geograph- 
ical implications, but in its implication of community re- 
lations, of a community of interests, of community coédp- 
eration through government, and so on. It is possible even 
to study one’s own town without having the point of view 


or the spirit of community civics. It is a question of point 
of view and of attitude. And “ community civics” applies 
this point of view and this attitude to the study of the 
national community as well as to the study of the local 
community. 

An eighth grade class was approaching a study of the 
health protective work of the community. The preliminary 
discussion brought vividly into the foreground what it 
meant to each one to have good health. By natural steps 
it was brought out that when people live together in com- 
munities certain dangers to health arise; that each is de- 
pendent upon others for his safety from disease; that if 
everyone.is to be safe there must be co6peration. The 
children discussed and illustrated dangers to health in thei. 
own community; they showed how the family coéperated 
for the health of each member; they discussed the relation 
of the school to health, in its arrangements, its care and 
its activity; they were convinced that each pupil in school 
had some responsibility for the health of the entire school; 
they brought in illustrations of neighborhood coéperation in 
the interest of neighborhood health; and they finally 
reached the idea that the entire city community must co- 
operate if the health of any one citizen were to be safe, 
and that one of the chief purposes of the city government 
is to afford a means for such coéperation. Then followed 
some description of how the government does this, and in 
an enumeration of the things that the board of health 
does, one child said that “it passes pure food laws.” An 
other objected, “No; the national government makes the 
pure food laws.” At once the discussion broadened to the 
question why the national government acts in this par 
ticular matter instead of the local government. and the 
relation of the great packing houses to the common health 
interests of the entire nation was disclosed. Other aspects 
of the activity of the national government for health pro 


‘tection were discussed, and also the sphere of the state 


government in the same relation. 

Before the series of discussions on the community health 
protective activities was concluded, every child in the class 
had a view of the local community coéperating through the 
agency of its government, the state community through 
its government, the national community through its gov- 
ernment—all in the interest of the health of the child as 
of every other citizen. It was all community ecivies. In 
cidentally, it effectually eliminated the problem of which 
should be studied first—local, state or national govern 
ment. They were all studied together in their relations 
to each other and in their relations to the function of pro 
tecting the health of the citizen. 
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The Military Organization of the Roman [Empire 


BY GEORGE H. ALLEN, PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teaching of Roman History. VI. 


INVESTIGATION AND Lirerature.—The Roman 
military system is an attractive field for study and 
scholarly research by reason of its fundamental his- 
torical importance and the great variety of interesting 
material available for investigation. The original 
sources of information are either documentary, as 
references in classical literature, inscriptions, legal 
writings, and papyri, or archaeological, as remains of 
camps and frontier works, ancient weapons and 
armor, and ships, and possibly even mural paintings. 
The progress of the exploration of Roman fortifica- 
tions, especially along the frontier of the ancient 
empire, is followed by scholars with intense interest. 
This work is carried on with special thoroughness in 
Germany, where the results are recorded in a monu- 
mental publication, edited by von Sarwey and Hett- 
ner, Der obergermanisch raetische Limes des Rémer- 
reiches, Heidelberg (1895—- ). Important, although 
less systematic, investigations are being carried on in 
Scotland, England, Austria and elsewhere. The gen- 
eral features of the Roman military organization have 
been determined, but the material at hand is still 
far from exhausted for matters of detail, and valuable 
contributions can still be made wherever the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, or collection of Latin in- 
scriptions, and the texts of Latin and Greek authors 
are at hand. 


The best general treatment of the Roman military 
system is by Marquardt, in Marquardt and Mommsen, 
Handbuch der rémischen Altertiimer, Leipzig, 1884, 
vol. 5, pages 319-611. Valuable material will be 
found in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités grecques et romaines, Paris, 1873—, espe- 
cially in the article legio; also in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopiidie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Stuttgart, 1894—-, in the articles ala and 
cohors. The article on the Roman Army and Navy 
in Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies, Cambridge, 
1910, may be recommended as a comprehensive treat- 
ment in English, and Harry Pratt Judson, Caesar’s 
Army, Boston, 1888, 1902, Ginn & Co., is a useful aid 
to the study of a limited period. 


Civic Miniria Stanpinc Army.—-Throughout 
the greater part of the republican period of Roman 
history the armed forces were a civic militia. 

The army consisted in theory of the whole body of 
citizens whose resources were sufficient for providing 
In practice, however, only 
so many were summoned under arms at the annual 
enrollment as were required for the operations at 
hand, and these were dismissed as soon as the cam- 
paign was completed. But under the empire the 
standing army, composed of professional soldiers, was 
the essential basis of the military organization. Be- 
tween these two systems there was a transition stage. 


At the time of the Second Punic War it had been 
necessary to maintain armies constantly in the field 
for many years, and after the termination of the great 
struggle large garrisons had to be kept in the new 
provinces beyond the seas. The traditional system of 
universal service required that the military burden be 
apportioned equably. But the geographical and other 
conditions that now prevailed made it very difficult 
to release the soldiers frequently by substituting fresh 
recruits. Circumstances gave rise inevitably to the 
custom of retaining in the field a comparatively small 
fraction of the entire body of citizens for a long 
period and thereby relieving the others altogether 
from military service. In this way, while the theory 
still prevailed that the army was identical with the 
whole body of citizens, excepting the poorest, a de 
facto standing army of really professional soldiers 
came into existence. No single factor in the life of the 
Roman community was more potent in bringing about 
the convulsions in which the republic perished than 
this fundamental transformation in the nature of mili- 
tary service. Marius puts an end to an anomalous 
situation by enrolling volunteers from the poorest 
class instead of levying recruits on the basis of the 
census lists. The volunteers were eager to enter the 
army to secure the material prizes. They had no 
other interests to distract their zeal. Their attitude 
was that of mercenaries. Universal obligation to 
military service was not formally abolished, but 
henceforth the legions were usually made up of volun- 
teers. The long term of service enabled the soldiers 
to attain a very much higher degree of military 
efficiency; but, unfortunately, henceforward the de- 
votion of the armies belonged to their generals, and 
not to the commonwealth. During the distracted 
period of civi) contentions, military arrangements were 
frequently altered to suit the ever shifting circum- 
stances. The legislation of Augustus reduced them 
to a definite system, which was later modified in im- 
portant respects by Hadrian and Septimius Severus, 
and finally by Diocletian and Constantine. 


We shall consider especially the organization of the 
Empire, noting at the outset that the systems of the 
Early and Late Empire were fundamentally different. 
For the Early Empire we may conveniently direct our 
attention in succession to (1) the Classes of Troops 
and their Territorial Distribution, (2) the Recruiting 
Districts and Professor Seeck’s Theory regarding the 
social effects of the Roman method of enlisting 
soldiers, and (3) the Officers. 


I. Tue Earty Empire. 


1. Crasses or Troops THEIR TeRRITORIAL 
Distrinution. The military establishment of the 
Empire was composed of the following classes of 
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troops in the descending scale of distinction: the 
garrison of Rome, the legions, the auzilia, and the 
fleet. 

The garrison of Rome consisted of the pretorian 
guard, nine,’ later ten,* cohortes praetoriae; three, 
later four, cohortes urbanae; and seven cohortes vigi- 
lum, the police and fire department organized in 6 
A. D. All these cohorts had an individual strength 
of 1,000 men. The soldiers of the pretorian cohorts 
received 720 denarii a year,* and served 16 years; 
those of the urban cohorts received probably 360 
denarii and served 20 years. Sejanus as praefectus 
practorio concentrated the pretorian cohorts in a 
single fortified camp on the Viminal Hill in Rome, * 
which increased their esprit du corps and confidence 
in their own strength. ‘Their insolence became pro- 
verbial. It reached a climax when they murdered 
Pertinax and sold the Empire by auction to Julianus. 
Septimius Severus took vengeance upon them, dis- 
solved the existing body, and replaced it by a guard 
composed of soldiers of tried valor chosen from the 
legions. 

Augustus set up a dual system of provincial admin- 
istration, undertaking himself the management of the 
provinces in which permanent forces were quar- 
tered,*® and entrusting the others to the control of 
the senate. The armies in the provinces were com- 
posed of legions and auzilia. The legion was the 
traditional and characteristic division of Roman 
troops. There were from 5,500 to 6,000 men in each 
legion. These were divided, at first, into 10 cohorts 
of about 600 men each, and the cohort into three 
maniples or six centuries. Later the first cohort re- 
ceived 1,000 men, but was divided into only five 
centuries. ° 

There were twenty-five legions in 23 A. D., and 
the number in each province was as follows: * 

Lower Germany 4, Upper Germany 4, Spain 3, 
Africa 2, Egypt 2, Syria 4, Pannonia 2, Dalmatia 2, 
and Moesia 2. 


Throughout the second century there were 
thirty." Septimius Severus increased them to thirty- 
three and this was the number under Alexander 


Severus. 
Each legion was designated by a number, and an 
appellation derived from the place of origin, the foe 


1 Tacitus, Annales 4, 5. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum VI, 208 (112 a. d.) and 
III, Diploma LVII, p. 900 (298 a.d.). 

3 The denarius was equivalent in value to about twenty 
cents in the earlier imperial period. 

4 Tacitus, Annales 4, 2. 

5 There was one noteworthy exception to this rule. In 
the first century legionary troops were stationed in Africa, 
a senatorial province. 

6 Thus the legion consisted of one cohort of 1,000 men, 
and nine of about 500 men. The first cohort probably took 
its staud in the most important position in the legionary 
battle line. 

7 Tacitus, Annales 4, 5. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum VI, 3492 a. b. 

9 Dio Cassius 55, 23, 24 and 55, 24, 4. 


against whom they operated, special merits, names of 
deities, methods of formation, etc. The adjectives 
pia, fidelis, vindex, aeterna, felix, victrix, and firma 
were frequently added as honorary distinctions. The 
legionaries served twenty years and received 225, 
after Domitian, 300 denarii. At the expiration of 
their term of service they were given allotments of 
land. The legionaries were clad in a close-fitting 
woolen tunic. Over this they wore a leathern doub- 
let or cuirass for protection, and, when the weather 
required it, over the doublet a military cloak (sagum). 
They wore hob-nailed sandals (caligae). They had 
a metal helmet with cheek pieces, a rectangular 
leathern shield (scutum) rimmed with iron with a 
metal boss (umbo) in the center. The shield was 
about 4x 214 feet in dimensions. The characteristic 
Spanish sword of the legionaries (gladius) ws two- 
edged, the blade 20-24 inches in length, suitable for 
stabbing rather than cutting. Each man was pro- 
vided with two javelins (pila) serviceable for hurling 
or thrusting. 

All non-legionary bodies of troops in the provinces 
were known as auwilia. They were distinguished by 
the great variety in their equipment and manner of 
warfare, as contrasted with the uniformity of the 
legions in these respects, and by their organization 
into much smaller units of command. The term ala 
denotes a permanent bedy of auxiliary cavalry under 
a single officer, cohors as similar division of infantry. 
But some cohorts contained both infantry and cavalry, 
and there was a two-fold basis of strength for both 
alae and cohorts, some containing about 500, others 
about 1,000 men. It follows, therefore, that the 
auxilia according to numerical strength and type of 
soldiers fall into six different groups. '” 

.1,000 cavalry. 


00 cavalry. 


Ala miliaria 
Ala quingenaria.... 
Cohors miliaria cequitata 
240 cavalry, 760 infantry. 
Cohors miliaria peditata .1,000 infantry. 
Cohors quingenaria equitata 
120 cavalry, 380 infantry. 


Cohors quingenaria peditata ..900 infantry. 


The period of service for the auxiliaries was 
twenty-five years. They were distinguished from the 
legionaries by their lighter armament. The auxiliar- 
ies were recruited in the earlier imperial period from 
the non-Roman population. With the extension of 
Roman citizenship this distinction was gradually 
eliminated, and the so-called cohortes Italicae civium 
Romanorum voluntariorum, or cohorts of Roman vyol- 
unteers, were a noteworthy exception to the rule of 
non-citizenship in the early period. The auxiliaries 
not possessing the rights of Roman citizens received 
them upon the completion of their term of service. 
In addition to cohorts and alae the auxiliary forces 
included the numeri. The term numerus denotes a 
unit of command in a general sense. But in a more 
limited sense it came to be applied to those units 
which were not included within the meaning of the 


10 The names applied to these groups and their composi- 
tion are: 
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special terms ala and cohors. he exceptional for- 
mations called numeri in the limited sense correspond 
to the irregular bodies in some modern military 
systems. They varied in size from 800 to 900. They 
may very likely have grown out of provincial militia, 
and their equipment and manner of fighting reflected 
the customs of particular tribes included within the 
Empire. 

The army was quartered in permanent fortified 
camps and redoubts. The immediate protection of 
the frontier was regularly entrusted to the auxiliary 
troops. The legions were usually stationed at some 
distance to the rear of the actual boundary, where 
they were held in reserve for real warfare as dis- 
tinguished from marauding raids. The combination 
of large fortified camps (castra) '' for the legions 
with series of smaller forts (castella) for the auxiliary 
troops is the distinctive feature of the system of 
defensive works on the borders of the Empire. Where 
the frontier was not protected by Nature, continuous 
defensive barriers were erected. The term limes 
merely means the boundary as marked off in some 
way. But from association with the marvelous de- 
fensive works erected along the boundary line the 
word limes inevitably suggests these monuments of 
Roman energy. 

Eventual forms of the “limes ”’ defensive barrier 
are the famous stone wall extending across Britain 
from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne, 
which is commonly attributed to Hadrian though 
really later than Septimius Severus, the earthen ram- 
part with accompanying ditch called “ Pfahlgraben ” 
in Upper Germany, and the stone wall known as the 
“ Teufelsmauer ”’ on the northern line of Rhaetia. The 
castella stood at convenient intervals, and usually 
protected the points where highways traversed the 
fortified boundary line.'’* They varied in the extent 
of their enclosed area according to the numerical 
strength of the bodies of troops which they were 
intended to shelter. ™ 

The legionary castra were intended, from the time 
of Domitian, to shelter each a single legion. We 


11 The term castra includes temporary as well as per 
manent camps. As is commonly known, the Romans forti- 
fied their camps when making a halt even for a single 
night. Fortified camps intended for occupation for a long 
period were distinguished as castra hiberna, 


12 Allusion has already been made to the monumental 
publication of the discoveries made along the “limes” in 
Germany. Investigations of the Roman defensive works in 
Seotland have been brought together by Macdonald in 
“The Roman Wall in Scotland,’ London, 1911. For Eng- 
land the reader may be referred to J. C. Bruee, “ Handbook 
to the Roman Wall,” London, 1895, which requires corree 
tion as regards the chronology of the various works of for- 
tification by comparison with Kriiger, “ Die Limesanlagen 
in nérdlichem England,” published in the Jahrbiicher des 
Vereins von Altertumsfreunden in Rheinlande, Vol. 110 
(1905). 


183A general discussion of the castella may be consulted 
in George H. Allen, “The Roman Cohort Castella,” Uni- 
Wersity Studies, Series IT, Vol. IIT, No. 2, Cincinnati, 1907. 


145,000 to 60,000 square vards. 


know less about them than about the castella. The 
usual form of castra and castella is that of a rec- 
tangle more or less elongated and with rounded 
corners. ‘The reconstruction of one of the castella on 
the German line called the Saalburg about fifteen 
miles north of Frankfurt affords a fascinating picture 


of the garrison life of one of the bodies of auxiliary - 


troops guarding the Roman boundary. The highway 
leading to the principal gate of the Saalburg was 
lined for some distance on both sides with wine-shops 
and other places of business which provided for the 
needs or amusement of the soldiers. 

The chief stations of the Roman fleet were at Mise- 
num and Ravenna on the opposite coasts of Italy. 
The period of service in the fleet was twenty-six 
years. The war vessels varied in size from those of 
one (actuariae), to those of eight, or even more, 
banks of rowers. A trireme (three banks of oars- 
men) was 149 feet in length, fourteen in width at 
the water-line, eighteen on deck, with a draught of 
232 tons, manned by 174 oarsmen developing twenty- 
four horse-power, twenty sailors, and ten marine 
soldiers. *° 

2. Tue Recrurtine Districts anp Proressor 
Serck’s Turory.—Under the Early Empire three 
distinct areas were set off in connection with the 
enlistment of Roman citizens into the army. The 
relative dignity of the bodies of troops drawing re- 
cruits from each of these areas corresponded with 
the length of time that Roman citizenship had been 
possessed within the respective area. Thus the 
pretorian guard was recruited in Rome, the regions 
adjacent to Rome, and the oldest burgher colonies in 
Italy. The legionaries were drawn from the re- 
mainder of Italy. The citizens in the provinces who 
wished to serve were enrolled in the cohorts of vol- 
unteers, which have already been mentioned. Whenever 
either of the more distinguished recruiting areas did 
not afford the required number of men, the deficiency 
was supplied from the area next below it in dignity. 
Our records bear witness to a progressive exhaustion 
of these areas beginning at the heart of the Empire 
and proceeding outwards. As early as the time of 
Claudius the pretorian guard was recruited from all 
Italy, citizens from the provinces were admitted into 
the legions, and the distinction of origin between the 
soldiers of the volunteer cohorts and those of the 
other auvilia passed away. By the time of Hadrian, 
Italy no longer supplied the entire pretorian guard, 
and under his successor, Antoninus Pius, the require- 
ment of previous possession of Romar citizenship for 
legionary recruits was abandoned. Henceforth each 
legion was recruited in the locality where it was 
stationed. As a natural consequence, from the time 
when Septimius Severus established the rule of select- 
ing the pretorian guard from the legionary troops, 
recruits from Italy disappeared altogether from the 
army, and one of the characteristic features of the 
early medieval period was thereby brought into ex- 

15 The corresponding figures for a quinquereme are 168 
feet, eighteen feet, twenty-six feet, 534 tons, forty-two 
horsepower, 310 oarsmen, and 375 men in all. 
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istence,—-the exclusion of Italians from military activ- 
ity. Delbriick ** has strikingly illustrated the fact 
that the superiority of the Romans over their enemies 
ir. the imperial period was exclusively a superiority 
in civilization. But the effect of the tendency just 
iudicated was to lower continuously the standard of 
culture in the Roman army, while at the same time 
the barbarians were taking on some degree of civil- 
ization by contact with the Romans. ‘Thus the dif- 
ference between the opposing forces gradually dis- 
appeared. Eventually, when the military vigor of the 
provincials had been undermined, the. barbarians were 
the only useful soldiers, and were eagerly engaged as 
mercenaries by the imperial authorities to protect the 
enfeebled Empire. 

That Italy, which provided more than 150,000 
soldiers of the legions and garrison of Rome under 
Augustus directly after the exhausting civil wars, 
could not maintain with the necessary recruits the 
10,000 men of the pretorian guard two centuries later, 
is clearly the result of a revolution in national tem- 
perament of fundamental importance. ‘This trans- 
formation is interesting, alike for the student of his- 
tory and sociology. It is intimately connected with 
the discussion of a very practical question in the 
world to-day. Professor Otto Seeck attributes the 
enervation of Italy and of the Empire to the method 
of supplying the army by means of volunteer enlist- 
ments, 

According to Seeck’s theory the bravest and hard- 
iest in every community were systematically attracted 
as recruits for military service by the comparatively 
favorable terms, and their own thirst for adventure. 
But those who possessed in this way a monopoly of 
military employment, and presumably of military 
qualities, were, by reason of their long period of 
service and the rule that deprived them as soldiers 
of the privilege of marrying, prevented from leaving 
an adequate offspring. This continual drain upon 
the warlike element in Roman society, permitting no 
opportunity for replenishment, finally exhausted it 
completely, and left the Romans incapable of de- 
fending themselves. In his searching examination of 
the causes of the downfall of the ancient world, 


Seeck ascribes a prominent place to this factor. The 
question of expediency in methods of raising 
armies is charged with absorbing interest at the 


present time, when the two most prominent opposing 
powers in the European struggle maintain their per- 
manent military establishments, one on the basis of 
the universal obligation to service, the other on the 
basis of volunteer enlistments. German authorities 
maintain that the system of universal conscription 


16 Hans Debritick, “ Geschichte der WKriegskunst im Rah- 
men der politischen Geschichte,” 2d ed. First Part, Berlin, 


1908. Second Part, Berlin, 1909. 
170, Seeck, “Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken 
Welt,” Berlin, 1897. The chapters on the Roman Army 


(Das rémische Heer), Vol. 1, pages 235-269, on the Elimina- 
tion of the Fittest (Die Ausrottung der Besten), pages 270 
308, and on the Emperor and His Officers (Der Kaiser und 
seine Offiziere), Vol. 2, pages 3-51, are especially illum- 
inating, 


by equalizing the burden and supposed advantages 
of military service ensures the maintenance of national 
vigor and the propagation of the qualities which are 
necessary for military efficiency. 


3. Orricers.-The emperor (imperator) was su- 
preme commander of all the forces. The officers in 
the military establishment of the Roman Empire may 
be divided on the basis of a somewhat loose analogy 
with military hierarchies of the present day, into 
generals, regimental officers, and company chiefs. We 
may reckon as generals the praefectus praetorio, 
praefectus urbi, and praefectus vigilum, commanders 
of the three bodies of troops making up the garrison 
of Rome; the legati Augusti pro praetore, or lieuten- 
ants of the emperor, commanders of the armies in 
the respective imperial provinces as well as_ civil 
governors of the same, the legati commanding the in- 
dividual legions (legatus legionis), together with the 
bodies of auxiliary troops associated with each legion, 
and the prefects commanding the two principal fleets. 
As regimental officers may be classed the tribunes in 
the garrison of Rome, one for each cohort, the prae- 
fectus alae, one in command of every body of cavalry, 
the tribuni militum, six to every legion, the praefectus 
legionis, one for every legion, and the praefectus 
cohortis, one commanding every auxiliary cohort of 
500 men, those of 1,000 men having tribunes as 
officers. As company chiefs may be counted — the 
centurions of all centuries of infantry and the de- 
curions of all turmae, or companies of cavalry, also 
the trierarchi, navarchi, centurions, etc., commanders 
on individual ships in the fleet. In addition to the 
classes of officers enumerated, there was a large num 
ber of subalterns, known as principales, between the 
rank of common soldier and centurion, corresponding 
to the non-commissioned officers and men detailed 
from the ranks for special duties in modern armies. 

The division of society into classes was reflected 
in the selection of officers. A careful investigation 
of the annals of the republican period has failed to 
reveal a single certain example of an officer who did 
not possess the equestrian census, or property quali- 
fication, '* and when we reflect that the highest 
magistrates exercised military as well as civil author- 
ity, and were therefore included as generals in the 
above statement, we perceive how in reality the gov- 
ernment of Rome was far from being a democratic 
republic. Under the Early Empire, the senatorial, 
equestrian and plebeian classes were officially dis- 
tinguished. In the main, the generals were chosen 
from the senatorial class, regimental officers from the 
equestrian class, and centurions and principales from 
the plebeian class; but there were some very import- 
ant exceptions to this rule arising chiefly from two 
causes, which are historically significant. The first 
of these causes was the distrust felt by the emperors 
for officers of high birth, which led them to choose 
the praefectus praetorio, or pretorian prefect, and 


1% Madvig, “ Kleine philologische Schriften,” Leipsie, 1875, 
pages 477-560. Officer is here used in a sense correspond 
ing to that of the expression commissioned officer, that 1s, 


including all who took rank above the centurions. 
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praefectus vigilum from .the equestrian class, these 
two being the most important military commanders 
in Rome. The second cause was possibly related to 
the first. It was an arrangement by virtue of which 
deserving centurions could pass the social barrier and 
receive promotion to positions reserved to officers of 
the equestrian class. A discussion of this institution, 
which may be called the primipilate, involves a gen- 
eral consideration of advancement. ** 

Subalterns (principales) in the garrison of Rome 
who wished to remain in the army after the com- 
pletion of their sixteen years of service formed a 
special class called evocati, with functions appro- 
priate to their experience. Centurions in Rome were 
always selected from the evocati. The legionary 
centurions were chosen largely from among the 
centurions and principales in Rome, although legion- 
ary principales also appear among them. Some 
officers commenced their military career as centurions, 
although those who did this were members of the 
equestrian class for the most part. The ranking 
centurion in each legion was called primus pilus. 
Upon completing their tenure of this position primi 
pili received a gratification from the emperor suffi- 
cient to qualify them for admission to the equestrian 
class, and formed a group known as_ primipilares. 
Some primipilares retired at once from the service 
while others remained as aspirants for further pro- 
motion. The tribuneships in the cohorts composing 
the garrison of Rome were almost exclusively re- 
served for those who had passed through the primi- 
pilate. The emperors evidently desired to have about 
them regimental officers of well tested fidelity, who 
owed their positions to imperial favor. 

A preliminary period of military service was re- 
quired of members of both the higher classes before 
entering upon their customary civil career. In ful- 
filling this obligation the representatives of the 
equestrian class usually occupied, probably during 
the period of a year respectively, some or all of the 
positions as praefectus cohortis, tribunus militum 
(legionis), and praefectus alae, while those whose 
birth entitled them to aspire to the senatorial career 
held the position of tribunus militum (legionis). The 
latter returned to the army, after having held mag- 
istracies in Rome, as generals and provincial gov- 
ernors. 

The growing aversion for military service, to which 
allusion has been made, extended to the upper classes, 
with the result that by the third century officers of 
senatorial and equestrian birth disappeared almost 
entirely from the army, and their places were taken 
by those who had been promoted from the ranks. 


Il. Tue Lare Empire. 


A single article by Mommsen, although published 
in 1889, °° and with the expressed intention of stimu 


19 The epigraphic evidence is collected in George H. 
Allen, “ The Advancement of Officers in the Roman Army,” 
Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome,” Vol. 2, New York, 1908, pages 1-25. 

20" Das rimische Militiirwesen seit Diocletian,’ Hermes, 
Vol, 24 (1889), pages 195-279. 


lating investigation in this field, contains practically 
all that we know to this day about the military system 
of the Late Empire. A few words must suffice to 
indicate the vast political and social movements which 
determined the most significant features of the system 
of this period. 

The civilizing process which was active in the 
provinces had greatly diminished the degree of social 
superiority and political prestige originally enjoyed 
by Italy. One effect of this levelling process is seen 
in the general grant of Roman citizenship by Cara- 
calla to the inhabitants of the Empire. Although a 
fixed rule of succession to the imperial throne had 
never been established, the choice of new emperors 
during the first two centuries had usually been 
effected without violence. But in the third century, 
when the provincial populations believed themselves 
to be just as truly Roman as the people of Italy 
herself, and Italians no longer made up the core of 
the military establishment, ambitious generals laid 
claim to the purple with startling frequency, and 
were supported by their respective armies. For a 
considerable period the Empire was filled with tur- 
moil and seemed to be on the point of dissolution, 
and the barbarians took advantage of this condition 
to ravage the frontier provinces far and wide. Added 
to these evils, a monetary crisis, the almost complete 
disappearance of the precious metals from circulation, 
reduced the Empire to the primitive economic system 
of exchanges in kind. 

When stable government was at length re-estab- 
lished, the military organization had undergone an 
almost complete transformation. In the earlier period 
the army had been distributed along the frontier; no 
large bodies of troops had been kept together in 
readiness for war on an extensive scale. But the 
more threatening aspect of the barbarians now made 
such field armies necessary, and in consequence the 
fundamental distinction arose between the milites 
ripenses, riparienses, or limitanei, who were stationed 
in detachments to guard the frontier, and the com- 
itatenses, or mobile forces, who were concentrated 
mainly at the four imperial residences, Nicomedia, 
Sirmium, Milan, and Trier. The numerical strength 
of the military establishment, which was probably 
about 850,000, under the Early Empire, seems to 
have been greatly increased, but the efficiency of the 
limitanei at least fell far below the former standard. 
After the disappearance of an adequate medium of 
exchange, provision was made for the army by con- 
tributions of food, clothing, and weapons levied upon 
the civil population. The limitanei received terri- 
tories adjacent to their forts, the produce of which 
was to provide wholly or in part for their mainten- 
ance, and these lands passed from one generation to 
the next, together with the obligation of military 
service.” Thus the limitanei became a_ militia of 
peasants, and were of very slight historical import- 
ance, 

A body of troops under the regular command of a 
single officer was called in this period a numerus. 
The numeri of cavalry were known as cunei equitum, 
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equites, and alae; those of infantry, legiones, 
auzilia, and cohortes. They varied in strength from 
500 men to 1,000 men. Even the older legions seem 
to have been divided into units containing about 1,000 
men each. The officers in command of numeri bore 
the titles of tribunus, praefectus, and praepositus. 
The duces corresponded as generals to the former 
legati Augusti; but military and civil administration 
were no longer exercised by the same persons. The 
highest generals, who accompanied the emperor. were 
called magister equitum and magister peditum, re- 


spectively, or, when their functions were combined in 
the same individual, magister utrius que militiae. 

The old standard of relative distinction according 
to the nationality of the soldiers was now reversed, 
the soldiers being most esteemed who were most bar- 
barian. Finally the terms miles and barbarus came 
to be employed synonymously, and we may note in 
conclusion that the Fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West was not the consequence, in a military sense, of 
the defeat of Romans by barbarians, but of the 
substitution in the Roman armies themselves of bar- 
barians for Romans. 


Blackboard Work im History Classes 


BY KATE M. MONRO, MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


That the value of blackboard work to history stu- 
dents is so little appreciated is a fact to be deplored. 
As a means of instruction in history classes, it should 
stand high, because it gives such an excellent oppor- 
tunity for self-activity and self-expression, as well as 
for memory test, sense appeal, accuracy, and neat- 
ness. 

The conscientious history teacher who prepares 
large classes for college usually finds himself over- 
whelmed with an avalanche of papers that threaten to 
crush him entirely, or at least destroy those blessed 
possessions—cheerfulness and joy in his work. He 
must either throw many of these laboriously written 
themes aside, uncorrected, or spend an enormous 
amount of time and of energy correcting them, only 
to see them all too often crumpled and tossed into the 
waste basket by their owners who care more for 
marks than they do for mistakes. Much of this un- 
profitable labor might be avoided by substituting for 
many of these compositions the sensible method of 
blackboard exercises. This is not difficult to do, as 
children enjoy writing on the board; and soon grow 
used to expressing their ideas upon it in a careful, 
orderly manner. 

At the first of the recitation hour, the instructor 
might assign several topics for composition to be 
written immediately upon the board. Later the 
pupils should read aloud their themes for the class to 
criticize. By such an exercise the pupil’s powers are 
tested, his ambition aroused to do his best, and his 
memory trained by expression; while the realization 
that such an effort may be expected of him, spurs 
him to study more definitely, to read more extensively, 
and to think more clearly. The class as a whole 
also reaps many benefits; for many children, instead 
of a few, are given an opportunity for oral or writ- 
ten expression within the period; the powers of 
criticism are trained; facts are made more comprehen- 
sible, more interesting, and easier to remember when 
seen written and heard read in a pupil's words; while 
discussions that arise over disputed points are of in- 
estimable value in impressing ideas and in offering 


lively topics for oral debates. Another important 
effect of this board work is improvement in spelling. 
Greek and Latin proper nouns are particularly trou- 
blesome to young people. These bugbears may be 
most quickly and easily conquered by writing and see- 
ing them frequently written on the board. 

Every instructor of college preparatory classes has 
been surprised when certain of his best pupils have 
failed in examinations. ‘The reason for such failure 
is usually lack of ability to group ideas in good form, 
rather than lack of knowledge of the subject matter. 
This fault may be overcome to a large extent by 
blackboard work which requires quick thinking cou- 
pled with careful expression. 

Some other board exercises more often used than 
compositions are, of course, the drawing of maps and 
diagrams. These, too, are excellent, as they so often 
make for clearness and vividness. Outlines, also, 
should frequently be written on the board by the stu- 
dents. Thus in reviewing the Second Punic War, one 
pupil might write in topic form the causes; another, 
the events; and a third, the results. Then the class 
might be called on to recite on certain subjects se- 
lected from the outline. By writing such a plan and 
by seeing it on the board, all the students would be 
likely to note the correct order of events and to 
clarify their hazy knowledge of the war. 

Some teachers may contend that the pupil at the 
board loses a great deal by not hearing the entire 
recitation. He will find, however, on investigation 
of this method that the student gains more by ex- 
pressing his own ideas than he loses by missing the 
discussion of a few subjects by his classmates. 


The fall number of “ History” (Vol. 3, No. 4) contains 
a series of extracts from the statements of prominent men 
upon the great European war. While most of the opinions 
are those of English publicists and professors, there are 
quotations from leading writers of other nations. Other 
articles in this number include “ What History Does for 
the Boy,” “The Danish Element in English Life and 
Thought,” Unpublished “ Pretender Papers,” and there is a 
brief bibliography of books upon the war. 
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BOOK IREVIIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J: CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Boucuier, E. 8. Life and Letters in Roman Africa. Ox- 
ford: B. H. Blackwell, 1913. Pp. 128. 90 cents. 


Mr. Bouchier has presented in this attractive book a 
sketch of the literary, religious and philosophical aspects of 
the life of the Roman provinces of Africa throughout the 
period of their connection with the Roman empire, the time 
of the Vandal domination, the revival under Justinian, and 
into the period of the Arabie conquest. The author's 
knowledge has been gained at first hand from the ancient 
literary sources, the archeological remains and the in- 
scriptions. The book leaves a clear picture of the position 
of the northern Africans in the intellectual life of the em- 
pire during the second, third and fourth centuries, and 
especially in the spheres of religion and jurisprudence. ‘The 
economic importance of the country, the meaning and 
changes in the growth of the big African agricultural do- 
mains, and the development of the colonate are touched 
upon only incidentally. 

The writer’s characterization of the florid literary tastes 
and style of the African authors seems to be discriminat 
ing. The impression left upon the reader is that of a highly 
individual and peculiar civilization, markedly Oriental. The 
racial admixtures which produced its un-Roman qualities 
are clearly shown, as well as the direct influences which 
formed the changing literary styles. Some of the later 
chapters are built around the discussion of the lives and in- 
fluence of noted men, such as the rhetorician Fronto, 
Apuleius, and Cyprian. The book is clearly written and is 
heartily recommended to both college and high school teach- 
ers of history who wish to become familiar with the intel- 
leetual tendencies and changes in a period and locality which 
are not well known or sulliciently appreciated among us. 


University of Wisconsin. , W. L. WESTERMANN. 


Munro, WILLIAM BENNETT, Editor. Selections from the 
Federalist. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1914. Pp. 202. $1.00. 


Of the eighty-five letters which form the various editions 
of the * Federalist,” Professor Munro has selected twenty- 
seven from the first fifty, using the text of the original 
collection (1788). An introduction of seventeen pages, 
serving as a brief historical setting, tells why the “ Fed- 
eralist was written, and gives an estimate of its place and 
value in the literature of the Constitution. There is, of 
course, no question concerning the importance of these let- 
ters, nor can there be any doubt about the wisdom of bring- 
ing to the careful attention of students even a portion of 
that remarkable commentary on the Constitution. The let- 
ters selected, based upon the editor's class-room experi- 
ence, are grouped under general, suggestive chapter-headings, 
though, excepting the omissions, they follow the original 
order. Except for this grouping, and the possible advan- 
tage to students of a selection of the more important num- 
bers, there is no value in this volume over any of the com- 
plete editions, for none of the latter are either cumbersome 
or expensive; and the introduction to this abridgment con- 
tains nothing of importance not found in the ordinary text- 
books on civil government or American history. On the 
other hand, it perpetuates the idea that these letters were 
influential in getting the New York convention to ratify 
the Constitution, while there has been no evidence thus far 
adduced to substantiate that popular notion. A number of 


investigators of that period have asserted that the “ Fed- 
eralist ” had no effect whatever on the New York conven- 
tion. Since it has no index and no notes, other than those 
of the original text, teachers will find any of the com- 
plete editions—Ford’s has the best index—preferable to this 
one for class use and for general reference. Neither in his 
reference to authorship nor in his “ Bibliographical Note” 
does the editor mention the late E. G. Bourne’s critical essay 
on “The Authorship of the Federalist” (“American His- 
torical Review,” Vol. 1, No. 3, 1897; 443 ff.), which, ac- 
cording to John Fiske, “laid the question of authorship at 
rest,’ and decided the doubtful numbers in favor of Madi- 
Kar F, GEIser. 
Oberlin College. 


Smiru, Tueopore C. The Wars Between England and 
America. (The Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge, No. 82.) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1914. Pp. 256. 50 cents. 


This little volume will take high rank in that excellent 
series known as the Home University Library. That Pro- 
fessor Smith has been able to tell so much in such small 
compass is a feat deserving the warmest commendation. 

The title is a bit misleading, for of the twelve chapters 
in the book, but three are devoted to the military and 
naval events of the two wars between England and Amer- 
ica. The author aims “to show how social, economic and 
political causes led to a period of almost continuous an- 
tagonism between England and the American communities 
from 1763 to the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent in 
1815.” As a result, he has given an excellent survey of 
American history from 1763 to 1815. After explaining the 
basic elements of antagonism between the mother country 
and the colonies, he presents the Revolution as the out- 
growth of the attempt of the British ministry to reorgan- 
ize the empire. He properly emphasizes the similarity be- 
tween the forces in America which prevented the formation 
of a strong government during and immediately following 
the break with England, and those which led to that strug- 
gle. The commercial hostility which followed the recogni- 
tion of American independence, the temporary lull produced 
by the Jay treaty, the ever-increasing tension caused by 
the utter disregard of neutral rights during the desperate 
Napoleonic struggle, and the resulting ineffective War of 
1812 are all well described. 

Many will take exception to the following statements: 
The Quebee Act was intended as punitive legislation (pp. 
52, 53); * Washington, Greene, Wayne, Sullivan were dis- 
tinctly inferior in soldiership to their antagonists, al- 
though Washington and Greene developed greater strategic 
ability after many blunders” (p. 79); John Adams “ spent 
his time up to the last hour of his term in signing com- 
missions ” (p. 180); “so soon as he learned of Adams’ de- 
mands for a suitable reception for an American minister 
[Talleyrand], gave the required assurance in his [Adams’] 
exact words ” (p. 177); during the War of 1812 “ New Eng- 
jand capital was entirely withheld” (p. 232). These errors 
are noted: Louisiana was purchased for sixty million francs 
(p. 186); Armstrong is called “Secretary of State” in- 
stead of “Secretary of War” (p. 230); some of the con- 
stitutional amendments proposed by the Hartford conven- 
tion are given incorrectly (p. 234). 

This book should prove of value to teacher and pupil. 
It is a pity the plan of the series and the low price did not 
permit the publisher to put it out in better garb— 
the paper is wretched and the binding poor. 


Howarp C. HItr, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Harrison, JANe. Ancient Art and Ritual. Pp. 256. 


Murray, Giteert. Euripides and His Age. The Home 
University Library. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Pp. 256. 50 cents each. 

These two books may be noticed together, as they have 
almost the same subject, and, though differing in many re 
spects, agree in some notable ways. Both treat of the 
Greek drama as the product of Greek religion. 

Miss Harrison emphasizes the religious origin of the the- 
atre. Her object is to show that “it is at the outset, one 
and the same impulse that sends a man to church and to 
the theatre.” Her book is a psychological study of origins 
and survivals in Greek religious life. By comparative 
sketches she brings to her aid proofs of primitive ritual in 
Egypt and other countries. The close aflinity of sculpture 
with Greek ritual is illustrated by a study of the frieze 
of the Parthenon, “a primitive festival translated into 
stone, a rite frozen to a monument.” The Apollo Belvedere 
is considered as a product of certain phases of the worship 
at Delphi. Teachers will find many suggestive pages here. 

Professor Murray stresses the part of Euripides in Greek 
tragedy, in its later development from ritual and conven- 
tions. His work is more objective, more aesthetic and lit- 
erary than Miss Harrison’s. There is always a clear his- 
torical background that gives besides information of the 
drama and Euripides’s tragedies, much of the general at- 
mosphere of fifth century Athens. The author, who aims 
to understand “something of the traditions of thought in 
which Euripides was reared,” has the historical mind that 
sees the poet in his real surroundings and against his proper 
background. The chapters that give the intimate changes 
resulting from the Peloponnesian war are particularly help- 
ful. 

They have excellent bibliographies. On the whole, they 
are two of the most scholarly books of this series, and will 
prove valuable to teachers. They are too difficult for the 


average high school pupil. 


Calumet High School, Chicago. 


Macautay, T. B. The History of England, from the Ac 
cession of James II, with illustrations. Edited by 
C. H. Firth. Volume IV. London: Maemillan & Co.. 
1914. Pp. xx, 549. $3.25. 

One hundred and forty-seven full-page illustrations in 
black and white and seven in colors embellish this volume. 
From the frontispiece the covenanter-hunting Claverhouse, 
the “Bonnie Dundee” of the Scotch song, looks forth. 
Another portrait in colors, taken from the National Por- 
trait Gallery, shows King James II in coat of mail that 
glistened more than does his record as soldier. Elsewhere 
appears the charming likeness of Sarah Jennings, Duchess of 
Marlborough. which both reveals her famous beauty and 
also suggests the warrant for Macaulay’s reference to “ the 
fierce passions and strong will that enabled her often to rule 
a husband who was born to rule grave senates and mighty 
armies.” So on page after page the portraits of scores of 
other notables of the last years of James II's reign and the 
first years of the reign of William and Mary make more 
animated this vivid narrative. Maps, battle-plans, views 
of famous places, reproductions of old prints and broadsides, 
and medals contribute their part to another volume of this 
superb series which deserves the attention of all students. 


WAYLAND J. CHASE. 


Reports from the Historical Field 
WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


NORTH DAKOTA HISTORY TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The History and Social Science Section of the North 
Dakota Educational Association held its annual meeting on 
October 23, in Bismarck, with a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience. Prof. C. M. Correll, of Mayville, president of the 
organization, presided. The following program was given: 

“The Criterion of Value Applied to Ancient History,” 
S. H. Dodson, Valley City. 

“ Practicable Ulustrative 
B. C. B. Tighe, Fargo. 

“Sixth Grade History,’ L. P. Linn, Kenmare. 

“Value and Methods of Teaching Current Events in High 
School,” Norman C, Koontz, Cooperstown. 
“Need of Teaching State History,” 

Dickinson. 

The papers were interesting and brought forth lively dis- 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year were as 


Helps in History Teaching,” 


Miss Ethel May, 


cussions. 
follows: 
President, B. C. B. Tighe, Fargo; vice-president, L. P. 
Linn, Kenmare; secretary-treasurer, Hazel B. Nielson, Val- 
ley City. 
The next meeting will be held in Grand Forks at the time 
of the State Educational meeting. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the commission on the reorgani- 
zation of secondary education will be held in Cincinnati, 
O., the last week of February. Among other subjects, the 
commission will consider the following topics of interest to 
teachers of history and civies: “In View of the European 
Cataclysm, what Readjustment Should be Made in Teach- 
ing History and Civies ?” “ What Should We Aim to Ac- 
complish in Teaching Community Civies?” “ Experiments 
at Two Rivers in Teaching Citizenship Through Participa- 
tion.” “ Progress in Socializing History.” “ What Place 
Should be Given to a Survey of Vocations in the Curricu- 
lum?’ 


HISTORY TEACHING IN ENGLAND AND THE GREAT 
WAR. 
Editor Tue History MAGAZINE: 
divided in two 
parts, viz.: (1) What is being done by official bodies, such 
as the Board of Education and the local education authori- 
ties, and (2) what is being done by individual teachers? 
The Board of Education has issued a special circular 
with regard to the teaching of history in secondary schools. 
Already in a previous circular it had been suggested that 
the history course might well finish with a year’s work on 
nineteenth century history. In this new special cireular, 
this is amplified and the line upon which this nineteenth 
century might be taken is indicated. 


The 


The answer to your inquiries may be 


circular 


suggests beginning at 1815 with a pre- 
liminary sketch of the French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic period. From 1815 onwards is divided in two 
portions—-before, and after the Franco-Prussian war. The 


former portion is mainly concerned with the evolution of 
the countries of modern EKurope and the conditions attach- 
ing to their States—the latter with the development of 
colonial competition and arising 


the changed conditions 
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from developments in the Near and Far East. In all this 
work the cireular states: “It is unnecessary to add that in 
the treatment of this subject everything should be avoided 
Which would encourage national animosities.” 

Passing from this final year’s work to that of the work 
of the lower forms it suggests that no departure from the 
ordinary course should be made. But where certain 
aspects are distinctly relevant to present circumstances 
these aspects gain in clearness, and are much more easily 
realized when linked with the present conditions of the 
crisis, e.g., the Navy and its importance in the defence of 
the homeland and the Empire; the frequency with which 
the Netherlands figure in our history and the reasons for 
this; the Mohammedan conquests and the Mohammedan 
power in Europe, and so forth. In schools where modern 
languages form a considerable part of the curriculum, the 
circular recommends the use of good French and German 
texts. 

With regard to primary schools, we have, first, the let- 
ter of the president of the Board of Education to all those 
engaged in the national service of education. In this let- 
ter he urges the teachers to help the children in under- 
standing the causes of the war. “The scholars can be 
shown that we are involved in war by stern necessity, that 
we are fighting in the cause of peace and against the spirit 
of aggressive domination. . . . They can be inspired to ap- 
preciate those high qualities of patience, forethought, per- 
severance and steadfastness which are as needful for vic- 
tory as the dash and enterprise which naturally move 
young minds most. They can learn to be neither unduly 
exultant nor unduly depressed, to be proud of their race 
and their country without arrogance, to be specially con- 
siderate and generous to others in need or distress. In 
particular, they can be reminded of our duty of courtesy 
and forbearance towards foreigners of whatever race living 
amongst us.” 

To assist teachers in understanding the origin of the 
war, a copy of the White Paper with the speeches of the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has been sent to each school. In addition, two 
pamphlets drawn up by Sir Edward Cook have been sent 
with it. One of these is called “ Why Britain is at War,” 
and is a simplified version of the White Book cast in the 
form of a continuous narrative. The second is “* Britain 
and the Small Nations.” This is a small pamphlet which 
sets out the part Britain has played during the past hun- 
dred years with regard to the smaller nations of Europe 
and her treaty obligations to them. 

In addition to these pamphlets, a circular letter has been 
sent by the London County Council Edueation Office to 
every primary school in London. In this he says that “ No 
greater service has been rendered to our generation than 
the development in our schools of a sense of historical pro- 
portion and a juster appreciation of the qualities and 
achievements of other peoples.” The letter then points out 
that emotion and patriotism can be directed into moral 
and intellectual channels. Teachers “can plead for the 
exercise of a chivalrous spirit amid storm and temptations 
to bitterness and a too-ready acceptance of rumor.” One or 
two sources of information which is applicable to the pres- 
ent crisis are indicated, 

While these aids have been sent to day schools, another 
series of circulars has been sent to evening schools. They 
are called “Suggestions to Instructors.” Four of these 
have been drawn up. They are as follows: “ The Teach- 
ing of History and English as Affected by the European 
Crisis; ” “The Teaching of Literature as Affected by the 
European Crisis;” “The Teaching of Geography as 
Affected by the European Crisis;” “ Memorandum Upon 
the Economic Aspects of the Early Stages of the War.” 


In each circular a short outline on the topies which could 
be taken is given, and a short selected bibliography is ap- 
pended. In the case of the history circular, the topics are 
selected mainly from the history of the last half century 
concerning the British Empire, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. The bibliography includes 
both the English and the German ollicial accounts of the 
negotiations immediately preceding the outbreak of war. 

With regard to the work done in individual schools by 
individual teachers, it varies, of course, according to the 
particular qualifications of the teacher concerned. In the 
best cases, however, the war has not made very much dif- 
ference. The history work is so planned that the general 
basis of any great question likely to arise, in either con- 
stitutional, social and industrial or world history, is under- 
stood. There is a tendency now to enlarge the sphere of 
the last branch of the work in the school course. It is be- 
coming realized more and more that every great problem is, 
under modern conditions, a world problem. The connections 
between geography and history are being more strongly 
emphasized and the economic resources which support na- 
tions in their historical development are being more fully 
brought out. 

But apart from general work in history teaching, the 
present war has served to emphasize historical control by 
giving us specific examples which serve to remind us of the 
continuity of history. Events on the French frontier carry 
us back to the boundary of the Roman Empire, to the 
Treaty of Verdan, to the importance of Aachen, and, com- 
ing down to later times, the wars of Louis XIV, of the 
French Revolution, of the Napoleonic era and of 1870-71. 
On the eastern frontier of Germany, too, we are reminded 
of the Polish question and the Silesian question. Gross 
Jagersdorf, Eglau and Friedland are revived again in 
Gumbinnen, Paltusk in the present operations in Poland. 
Generally speaking, one feels that all the old historic ques- 
tions have appeared simultaneously for revision and re- 
settlement. 

Attention is also being drawn to the geographical factors 
that are influencing the progress of the war. The controls 
of configuration, situation, rainfall, frost, drought, forests, 
lakes, manufacturing areas and mineral areas; the strategic 
value of rivers and railways, and of rapidity of communi- 
cation in general, are all strikingly illustrated. And last, 
but not least for us, the all-important control of sea-power 
is again plainly brought home. Not only is the last factor 
seen In the matter of food supply, but also in the transport 
of troops from the various dominions of the Empire. While 
these sons of the Empire in their turn demonstrate to our 
children the wisdom of the policy of toleration which they 
hear so much about in their history lessons. 

It is in ways such as these, here indicated in outline 
only, that our teachers are imparting reality—in many 
Ways a grim and terrible reality—to their history lessons. 
But we do not forget to remind our pupils of the evidence 
of a new factor which is making its power more strongly 
felt, and is a good augury for the future. The world is 
gradually acquiring a consciousness of its unity. As this 
vrows, the conscience of the world will become more and 
more a factor to be taken into account. And we may hope 
that its power will become such as to act as a very seri- 
ous deterrent to wilful aggression, 

Jos. A, Wire. 

43 Dora Road, Wimbledon Park, London, 8. W. 
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Periodical Literature 
BY MARY W. WILLIAMS, PH.D., EDITOR. 


In “ Die Woche” for November 7 is an illustrated arti 
cle entitled, “German Marines in Antwerp.” 


The “Literary Digest” for January 9 contains two 
specially engraved war maps showing many details not 
found in the ordinary atlas. 


Professor James Harvey Robinson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, presents, in the “Century” for January, “An Ex- 
planation of the German Point of View” regarding the 
European war in the form of a dialogue which took place 
in a small Jena inn between the writer himself and a Ger- 
man philosopher. 


The same number of the “ Century” also contains “ The 
Soul of the French: a Picture of Old Paris and New 
France,” by Samuel P. Orth. The author considers the 
French “the one people who are not afraid of inconsis- 
tency.” The article is illustrated by views of old and new 
Paris. 


The “ Nineteenth Century and After” for December pub- 
lishes a number of “Letters from Paris and Soissons a 
Hundred Years Ago,” by Madame de Pougens, describing 
the siege and capture of Paris by the powers allied against 
Napoleon, the abdication of the latter, and the restoration 
of the Bourbons. An introduction to the letters and notes 
are furnished by Florence Kinloch-Cooke. 


Norman Angell, the pacifist, in an article upon America 
and the European war (“Yale Review,” January), sug 
gests that if—as has been claimed—the philosophy of 
militarism which is responsible for the war was largely 
produced by the work of a half dozen professors and a few 
writers and theorists—Nietzsche, Treitschke, and their 
school—then a great work for lasting peace may also be 
accomplished by an equivalent number of writers and pro 
fessors in America, 


Under the title, “Geography in Russian History” 
(“ Popular Science Monthly,” January), Professor William 
E. Lingelbach calls attention to the great controlling im 
portance of geographic elements in the history of the 
“empire of the plain,” and to the tremendous Russian 
progress of the past decade. Russia, the writer believes, 
has a geographic basis for a great nation, such as is pos 
sessed by no other (And, 


world su 


nation, unless it be our 
geographically,. the serious menace to British 
premacy does not lie in Germany, but in Russia. 


own, 


Professor John Holliday Latane, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, concludes a study of “ Our Relations with Japan” 
(“American Political Science Review,” November), with the 
statement that while the American people do not regard 
the Japanese as inferiors, but, on the contrary, have great 
admiration for them, nevertheless these facts remain; that 
the Japanese has no traditions in common with ours; that 
he has an intense pride of race and nationality; that his 
standard of living is different from ours; and that, though 
remarkably adaptable, it is doubtful whether he has either 
the desire or capacity for assimilation. Professor Latane 
believes that the “Japanese question has been discussed 
too much as if it were a local issue, when, as a matter of 
fact, the real issue is a question of national policy. Either 
Japan must agree to regulate the immigration question by 
treaty, or Congress will be compelled to regulate it by 
legislation.” 


“Salamanca To-day and Yesterday ” (“ Catholic World,” 
January), by Thomas Walsh, treats largely of the inter- 
esting life which formerly centered around the great uni- 
versity of Salamanca, the buildings of which are now a 
“crumbling waste of splendors.” 


L. Ames Brown, in the “Atlantic” for January, shows 
the studied efforts which have been made by the Wilson 
Administration toward establishing “A New Era of Good 
Feeling” between the two Americas. “The policy which 
Mr. Wilson has laid down is destined to be regarded as re- 
markable in the history of international politics. It is 
based on a new precept—that it is possible for great neigh- 
boring powers to continue prosperous and great without 
attempting to overlord one another.” 


“The American Political Science Review ” for November 
contains a paper upon “The Parliament of the Republic of 
China,’ which is really a memorandum submitted to the 
President of the Chinese Republic, by his adviser, Dr. F. J. 
Goodnow, who is also president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Dr. Goodnow advocates a parliament of one cham- 
ber for China in preference to the bicameral system, since 
in its early years the parliament would be largely ad- 
visory in character. 

Apropos of the centenary of Anglo-American peace, Dr. 
James A. MacDonald, editor of the Toronto “ Daily Globe,” 
compares, in the “Review of Reviews” for January, 
America’s achievement with Europe’s failure in the matter 
of peace. A civilized international boundary line—that be- 
tween Canada and the United States—is America’s great- 
est achievement; Europe’s failure is revealed by the col- 
lapse of ideals in the present great war. “ North America 
has become a neighborhood; but Europe has remained a 
jungle.” 


German Literature of the War 


Condensed from Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Volume 


1, page 393 (December, 1914). 

deutsche Weissbuch. Wie 
hinterging und den Europiiischen Krieg 
terlin: Liebheit & Thiesen. 43 8S. 0,40 M. 


Deutschland 
entfesselte. 


Das Russland 


Deutscher Geschichtskalender Juli, 1914. Der Europiiiseche 
Krieg in aktenmiissiger Darstellung, hreg. von Dr. 
Friedrich Purlitz. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1,20 M, 


Der grosse Krieg. Eine Chronik von Tag zu Tag. Frank- 
furt a. M., Sozictiitsdruckerei. Bis jetzt 5 Hefte zu 
040 M. (S. 1 bis 542, bis 30. Sept. reichend alle 14 


Tage ein Heft. 

Krieg. Stuttgart, Franckische Verlagshandlung. 
Monatlich zwei reich illustrierte Hefte zu 0,30 M. 
Illustrierte Weltkriegschronik der Ilustrierten 


Der 


Leipziger 


Zeitung Text von Paul Schreckenbach. In 20 Liefer- 
ungen zu 0,60 M. 33 x 23,5 em. Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 


Erliiuterte Chronik des Welt- 
Frobenius, Oberstleutnant 
Berlin: Karl Curtius. 
Anekdotenbuch hreg. von Erwin 


Aufl, 206 8S. Stuttgart, Robert Lutz, 


Deutsche Schwertschrift. 
kriegs, hrag. von Hermann 
a. D. Lieferungen zu 0,65 M. 
Krieg. Ein 
tosen 1. Teil, 4. 


Geb. 3 M. 


Der grosse 


Der Deutsche Krieg. Politische Flugschriften, hrag. von 
Ernst Jiickh. Stuttgart und Berlin: Deutsche Ver- 


lagsanstalt. Je 050 M. 
Heft 1: Paul Rohrbach, Warum es der Deutsche Krieg 1st! 
Heft 2: Friedrich Naumann, Deutschland und Frankreich. 
Heft 3: K. H. Becker, Deutschland und der Islam. 31 8. 
Heft 6: Hermann Oncken, Deutschlands Weltkrieg und 
die Deutschamerikaner, 23 8. 


Heft 7: Axel Schmidt, Die russische Sphinx. 31 S. 
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Karl Lamprecht. Zur neuen Lage. 23 August, 1914, Leip- 
zig: S. Hirzel, 16 8. 
Veit Valentin. Die Miichte des Dreiverbandes. Miinchen: 
R. Oldenbourg. 22 8. 0,40 M. 
Emil Deckert. Panlatinismus, Panslawismus und Panteuto- 
nismus in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die politische Weltlage. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1914, Heinrich Keller, 32 8. 
Nationale Kundgebung deutscher und Osterreichischer His- 
toriker. Sonderausgabe aus dem September Heft der 
* Siiddeutschen Monatshefte.” 1,50 M. Mit Beitriigen 
von R. v. Scala, P. Herre, K. Th. Heigel, E. Marcks, 
V. Valentin, F. Meinecke, H. Oncken, J. Haller, 
M. Spahn, M. Lenz u. a. 
Wilhelm Wundt. Uber den wahrhaften Krieg. Leipzig, 
1914, Alfred Kréner. 408. 50 Pf. 
Karl Kuhn. Die wahren Ursachen des Weltkrieges, 1914. 
Berlin, S. W., 61, Verlagshaus fiir Volksliteratur und 
Kunst, G. m. b. H. 23 S. 0,25 M. 
Albert Osterrieth. Die Ursachen und Ziele des euro- 
piiischen Krieges. 55 8. Berlin, 1914, Puttkammer & 
Miihlbrecht. 1 M. 
F. v. Wrangel. Warum kiimpfen sie? Zurich, 1914, Orell 
Kiissh. 60 8. 0,60 M. 
Zwischen Krieg und Frieden. Politische Einzelschriften, 
hrsg. von Georg Irmer, Karl Lamprecht und Franz v. 
Liszt. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. Je O,80 M. 
Heft 1: Georg Irmer, Los vom englischen Weltjoch. 445. 
Heft 2: Arthur Dix, Der Weltwirtschaftskrieg. 46 8. 
Heft 4: Hugo Grothe, Deutschland, die Tiirkei und der 
Islam. 44 8. 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Zwei Reden. Berlin, 
1914: Weidmann. 31 8S. 0,30 M. 

teinhold Wagner. Der grisste Verbrecher an der Mensch- 
heit im 20. Jahrhundert, Kénig Eduard VIL von Eng- 
land. Eine Fluchsehrift. Berlin, W 1914, Karl Curtius. 

Karl L. A. Schmidt. Das Ende Englands. Dresden, Blase- 
witz, Erich Leonhardi (Karl Erfurt). 468. 1 M. 

Deutsche Vortriige Hamburgischer Professoren. Hamburg, 
1914, L. brederichsen & Co. 0,50 M. 

1. Karl Rathgen, Deutschland, die Weltmiichte und der 
Krieg. 198. 

2. Wilhelm Dibelius, England und Wir. 30 8. 

3. Otto Franke, Deutschland und England in Ostasien. 
23 S. 

Felix Salomon. Wie England unser Feind wurde. Leip- 
zig, 1914, F. A. Koehler. 32 8. 50 Pf. 

Adolph Wagner. Gegen England. Berlin, 1914, Boll & 
Pickardt. 48 8. 0,75 M. 

L. Trampe. Englands Liigenprophet, Englands Verhiingnis. 
Leipzig, 1914, Dieterichsche Verlagsbuchh. 90 8. 1 M. 

Mariano Herggelet (London). Uber die Wahrscheinlichkeit 
eines Krieges zwischen Deutschland und England, und 
fiber die Zukunft beider Liinder, nebst einer Beschrei- 
bung der Engliinder von heutzutage. Leipzig, 1914, 
Wigand. 3 Aufl. 110 8. 1,50 M. 

Die Achillesferse Englands. Aus dem Englischen tibersetzt 
und eingeleitet von Theodor Schiemann. Berlin: Georg 
feimer. 49 O,80 M. 


Periodicals. 


Das grissere Deutschland. Wochenschrift fiir Deutsche 
Welt und Kolonialpolitik. Hrsg. Paul Rohrbach 
Ernst Jiickh. Sehriftleiter: F. Kolbe. Verlag “ Das 
grissere Deutschland?” Dresden: Wallstrasse. Vier- 
teljiihrl. 3 M. 

Internationale Monatsschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und 
Technik, begrtindet von Friedrich Althoff, hrsg. von Max 
Cornicelinus. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teuber. Jithr- 
lich 12 M. 


Maps. 

Deutsch-franzésischer Kriegsschauplatz, 1: 1,200,000, 77 x 
93 cm gross. 1 M. 

Deutsch-dsterr.-russischer Kriegsschauplatz, }: 1,200,000, 81 
x 93 cm. 1 M. 

Weltkriegskarte. Zur Veranschaulichung der deutschen 
Kriegsmittel zur See. Hauptkarte: Weltkarte in Merk- 
atorprojektion, Massstab 1: 45,000,000. 


BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM NOVEMBER 
28 TO DECEMBER 26, 1914. 


ListEp By CHARLES A, CouLoMB, PH.D. 


American History. 


Arnold, Anna E. A history of Kansas, Topeka, Kan.: 
State Printing Plant. 250 pp. 25 cents. 

Arthur, John P. Western North Carolina; a history (from 
1730-1913). Asheville N. C.: D. A. R., E. Buncombe 
Chapter. 710 pp. $2.50. 

Barrows, D. P. A decade of American Government in the 
Philippines, 1903-1913. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. 66 pp. 60 cents. 

Blythe, Vernon. A history of the Civil War in the United 
States. N. Y.: Neale Pub. Co, 411 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). 
$2.00. 

Bogart, E. L., and Thompson, C. M. Exercise book in eco- 
nomic history of the United States. N. Y.: Longmans. 
65 pp. 50 cents, 

Butler, Marvin B. My story of the Civil War; and the un- 
derground railroad, Huntingdon, Indiana: United 
Brethren Pub, Estab. 390 pp. $1.50. 

Collier, Edward A. A history of Kinderhook [N. Y.] from 
the aboriginal days to the present time. N. Y.: Put- 
nam, 572 pp. $5.00 net. 

Collins, Ruth C. A history of Chicago from 1613 to 1914; 
in a pageant [ete.]. Chicago: Ravinia Club. 10 pp. 
25 cents. 

Cowan, Robert E., compiler. A Bibliography of the his- 
tory of California and the Pacific West, 1510-1906. San 
Francisco: Book Club of Cal. 318 pp. $20.00. 

Darke County, Ohio. Hister» of Darke County, Ohio, ete. 
2 vols. Milford, O.: Hobart Pub. Co. $18.00. 

Dunn, Russell L. Effect of the Panama Canal on sea, traffic. 
Wash., D. C.: Govt. Pr. Of. 8 pp. 

Eaton, Rachel C. John Ross and the Cherokee Indians. 
Menasha, Wis.: G. Banta Pub, Co, 212 pp. (3 pp. 
bibl.). $1.50. 

Elson, Henry W. History of the United States. 2 vols. 
N. Y.: Maemillan, 315, 911 pp. Vol. I, 90 cents net; 
Vol. Il, $1.10 net. 

Elwood, John W. Elwood’s stories of the old Ringgold 
cavalry, 1847-1865. Coal Center, Pa.: The author. 
326 pp. $1.50. 

Foster, John W. Limitation of armament on the Great 
Lakes. Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Endowment for Int. 
Peace. 57 pp. Gratis. 

Gold, Thomas D., and others. History of Clarke County, 
Virginia. Berryville, Va.: R. Hughes. 337 pp. 
$1.50. 

Grettor, Richard H. Commercial polities, 1837-1856. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 119 pp. 35 cents net. 

Haddonfield, N. J. The two hundredth anniversary of the 
settlement of Haddonfield. Haddonfield, N. J.: Pub- 
lication Committee. 58 pp. (10 pp. bibl.). $1.00. 

Hickman, Warren E. An echo from the past [early history 
of Arkansas Valley, Colorado], Denver, Col.: Western 
Newspaper Union. 179 pp. $1.00. 

Hovgaard, William. The voyage of the Norsemen to 
America, N, Y.: American-Scandinavian Foundation 
[25 W. 45th St.]. 302 pp. (7 pp. bibl.). $4.00. 

Howard, George F. Outlines of civil government for Iowa 
and the U. S. Rochester, Minn.: Hack and Wegner 
Pr. House. 46 pp. 25 cents, 
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Joseph, Samuel. Jewish immigration to the United States, 
1881-1910. N. Y.: Longmans. 209 pp. (3 pp. bibl.). 
$2.00. 

Kendrick, Benjamin B. The journal of the Joint Committee 
of Fifteen on Reconstruction, 39th Congress, 1865-1867. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 414 pp. $3.00 net. 

Johnston, Daniel E. The story of a Confederate boy in the 
Civil War. Portland, Ore.: Glass & Prudhomme Co. 
379 pp. $2.00. 

McCorkle, John. Three years with Quantrell. Armstrong, 
Mo.: Armstrong Herald Print. 157 pp. $1.00. 

Miller, Hugh G., and Freehoff, J. C. The Panama Canal 

- tolls controversy. Boston: Chapple Pub. Co. 208 pp. 
$1.50. 

Paine, Josiah. A brief sketch of the life of George Webb, 
a Cape Cod captain in the Revolutionary War. Yar- 
mouthport, Mass.: C. W. Smith. 11 pp. $1.00. 

Roberts, Charles H. The essential facts of Oklahoma his- 
tory and civics. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co, 241 pp. 
80 cents. 

Roche, Emma L. Historic sketches of the South. N. Y.: 
Knickerbocker Press. 148 pp. $1.50. 

Small, Walter H. Early New England schools. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 401 pp. (442 pp. bibl.). $2.00. 

Spence, Lewis. The myths of the North American Indians. 
N. Y.: Crowell. 292 pp. (11 2-3 pp. bibl.). $3.00 net. 

Thomas, Arthur. In the days of Brigham Young. N. Y.: 
Broadway Pub. Co. 109 pp. $1.25. 

U. 8. Treaties, etc., 1913. Agreement between the U.S. and 
Salvador. Wash., D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 4 pp. 

Worcester, Dean C. The Philippines, past and _ present. 
New edition with a new chapter on results of present 
administration. In 2 vols. N. Y.: Maemillan. 500, 
501 pp- $6.00 net. 

Ancient History. 

Calhoun, G. Miller. Athenian clubs in polities and litiga- 
tion. Austin, Texas: Univ. of Texas. 172 pp. 

Cheesman, G. L. The auxilia of the Roman imperial army. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 192 pp. $1.75 net. 

Huttmann, Maude A. The establishment of Christianity 
and the proscription of paganism. N. Y.: Longmans. 
257 pp. (7% pp. bibl.). $2.00. 

Isadorus Characenus. Parthian stations; an account of the 
overland trade route between the Levant and India in 
the first century B. C.; the Greek text with trans. 
Phila.: Coml. Museum. 46 pp. 25 cents. 

Kuhn, Albert. Ancient, subterranean and modern Rome. 
In 18 parts. Part 7. N. Y.: Benziger. 35 cents. 
English History. 

Burrell, Arthur, editor. Old chronicles of the English peo- 

ple. N. Y.: Dutton. 123 pp. 20 cents net. 

Hakluyt, Richard. Early voyages, edited by Arthur Bur- 
rell. N. Y.: Dutton. 123 pp. 20 cents net. 

Petit, Dutaillis, Charles. Studies and notes supplementary 
to Stubbs’ Constitutional history. [Pt.] 2. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 147-316 pp. $1.50 net. 

Thomson, J. Pringle. The Jacobite rebellion. N. Y.: Mae- 
millan. 120 pp. 35 cents net. 

Wright, Arnold. Disturbed Dublin; the story of the great 
strike, 1913-1914. [History of the Larkinite movement 
from 1908.] N. Y.: Longmans. 337 pp. $1.50 net. 


European History. 


Baldwin, Elbert F. The world war. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
267 pp. $1.25 net. 

Beck, James M. The evidence in the case; an analysis of 
the diplomatic records submitted by England, Germany, 
Russia and Belgium, ete. N. Y.: Putnam. 200 pp. 
$1.00 net. 

Gibbons, Herbert A. The new map of Europe, 1911-1914. 
N. Y.: Century Co. 412 pp. $2.00 net. 

Jourdan, George V. The movement towards Catholic re- 
form in the early 16th century. N. Y.: Dutton. 336 
pp- $2.50 net. 

Maurice, Sir F., and others, editors and translators. The 
Franco-German War, 1870-71. N. Y.: Maemillan. 687 
pp. #6.00 net. 


Maycock, F. W. O. The invasion of France. N. Y.: Mae- 
millan. 238 pp. $1.60 net. 

Sheip, Stanley &., editor. Handbook of the European War; 
bibliography by Corinne Bacon. [Contains official cor- 
respondence with digests of important books.] White 
Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 334 pp. $1.00 net. 

Vizetelly, Ernest A. My adventures in the commune, Paris, 
1871. N. Y.: Duffield. 368 pp. $4.00 net. 


Miscellaneous. 

Dominguez, Zeferino. The trouble in Mexico and its only 
solution. San Antonio: J. R. Wood Pr. Co. 113 pp. 
$1.00. 

Prida, Ramon. From despotism to anarchy. {Recent Mexi- 
ean history.] El Paso, Tex.: El Paso Pr. Co. 263 pp. 
$1.25. 

Shakespeare, L. W. History of Upper Assam, Upper Bur- 
mah [ete.]. N. Y.: Macmillan. 272 pp. $2.50 net. 

Wayland, J. W. How to teach American history. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 349 pp. (7 pp. bibl.). $1.10 net. 


Biography. 

Alverstone, Richard E. W., Viscount. Recollections of bar 
and bench. N. Y.: Longmans. 331 pp. $3.50 net. 
Monypenny, William F., and Buckle, George E. ‘The life of 
Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Beaconstield). In 4 vols. 
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